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DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND CONCERNING GOOD 
WoRKs. 


TuHE length to which several ques- 
tions unexpectedly extended, pre- 
vented us from concluding our re- 
marks upon the Homilies and the 
Necessary Erudition, in the last 
Number of our publication ; and we 
are consequently reduced to the 
disagreeable necessity of beginning 
a new year with an old subject. 

The only apology which we have 
to offer for this breach of literary 
etiquette must be found in the evi- 
dence which we are now to bring 
forward, respecting the real doc- 
trines of the English Church. It 
has appeared already, that the Ho- 
milies do not teach individual Pre- 
destination ; or reprobation; or the 
consummate depravity of human 
nature, or Calvinistic regeneration : 
and it has further appeared that their 
definitions of Faith, Free-will, and 
Justification, do not materially dif- 
fer from what was written upon those 
subjects probably by Cranmer, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and has 
been denounced as Popish and Se- 
mi-popish, by the Calvinist and 

Semi-calvinist. It remains to in- 
quire into the doctrines of the 
Church respecting good works, and 
final perseverance. 

There is a chapter upon the 
former in the Necessary Erudition ; 
from which we submit the following 
extracts to the consideration of the 
reader. 

“ And whereas we speak of Good 
Works, it is to be understood, that we 
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mean not only of outward corporal acts 
and deeds, but also and rather of all in- 
ward spiritual works, motions, and desires; 
as the love and fear of God, joy in God, 
godly meditations and thoughts, patience, 
humility, and such like. And also it is to 
be understood, that by Good Works. we 
mean not the superstitions works of men’s 
own inventions, which be not commanded 
of God, nor approved by his word; in 
which kind of works many Christian men, 
and especially of them that were lately 
called religious (as monks, friars, nuns, and 
such other,) have, in times past, put their 
great trust and confidence. Nor yct we 
mean not of such moral acts, as be done 
by the power of reason, and natural will 
of man, without Faith in Christ; which al- 
beit of their own kind they be good, and 
by the law and light of nature man is 
taught to do them, and God &also many 
times doth temporally reward men for 
doing the same; yet they be not merito- 
rious, nor available to the attaining of 
everlasting life, when they be not done in 
the Faith of Christ; and therefore be not 
accounted among the Good Works, where- 
of we do here intreat. But we speak of such 
outward and inward works, as God hath 
prepared for us to walk in, and be done 
in the Faith of Christ for love and respect 
to God ; and cannot be brought forth only 
by man's power, but he must be pre- 
vented and holpen thereto by a speciat 
Grace. 

“ And these works be of two sorts: 
For some be such as men, truly justified 
and so continuing, do work in charity of a 
pure heart, and a good conscience, and 
an uvfeigned Faith. Which Works al- 
though they be of themseives nnworthy 
unperfect, and unsufficient; yet forms. 
much as they be done in the Faith of Christ 
and by the virtue and merits of his Passion, 
their nnperfectness is supplied: the mer: 
cifal goodness of God accepteth them, ‘is 
an observation and fulfilling of his Jaw; 
and they be the very service of God, and 
be meritorious towards the attaining of 
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everlasting life. And these be called the 
works and fruits of righteousness, 

** Other works there be, which be not 
so perfect as these, and yet they be done 
by the Grace of God in Faith and good 
affection of heart towards God; as those 
be, which men, that have been in deadly 
sin, and by Grace turn to God, do work, 
aud bring forth, upon respect and remorse 
that they have for their offences done 
against God. And these may be called 
properly the works of penance, As for 
example: When a sinner, hearing or re- 
membering the Law of God, is moved by 
Grace to be contrite and sorry for his of- 
fences ; and beginneth to lament his estate, 
and to fall to prayer and other good deeds, 
seeking to avoid the indignation of God, 
and to be reconciled to his favour: these 
Works come of Grace; but yet this man 
is not to be accounted a justified man, but 
he is yet in seeking Remission of his sins 
and his Justification, which the anguish 
of his own conscience telleth him that he 
yet wanteth; but he is in a good way ; and 
by these means doth enter into Justitica- 
tion ; and ifhe do proceed, and with hearty 
devotion seek tor further Grace, he «shall 
be assured of Remissicn of his sins, and at- 
tain his Justification, and so be made able 
and meet to walk im the very pure service 
of God with a clean conscience, and to 
bring forth the foresaid Works of righ- 
teousvess in Christ, which he cannot do 
afore he be justified. 

“ And that such works of penance, as 
we have spoken of, be required to the at- 
taining of Remissson of sins and Justifica- 
tion, it is very evident and plain by Scrip- 
ture; as when our Saviour Christ saith *, 
Be penitent and believe the Gospel; that 
is to say, first be contrite, and kuowledge 
your sins; and then receive the glad ti- 
dings of Kemissivn of your sins, And St. 
John Baptist preached penance, and made 
a way unto Christ; and taught men which 
came unto him what they should do to 
come unto Christ, and to have Remission 
of sins by him, as it is written in the third 
chapter of Luke: and specially that they 
which be once christened, and afterward 
fall from the Grace of God by mortal sin, 
cannot recover their Justification without 
penance, it is plain by the saying of Peter 
unto Simon Magus, where he saith t, Do 
penance for this thy wickeduess, and pray 
God if peradventure this thought of thy 
heart may be forgiven unto thee. 

“ And, truly, this way and form of doc- 
trioe is to be observed, which is the very 
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trade of Scripture, wherein men be taught 
first to leave sins, or to return by works 
of penance unto God ; and that then they 
shall receive remission of sins and justifi- 
cation, And although such works of pen- 
ance be required in as towards the attain- 
ing of remission of sins and justification ; 
yet the same justification and remission of 
sins is the free gift of God, and conferred 
unto us gratis, thatis to say, of the grace 
of God; whereby we doing such things, 
and having such motions and works of 
penance, be prepared, and made more 
apt,- to receive further grace of remission 
of our sins and justification. 

“And it is not inconvenient that such 
things should thiough grace be done by us 
first, and yet it should be said, that we 
receive the said gift freely. For Christ 
saith, in the Revelation of St. John, * Qui 
sitit, venial ; et qui vull, accipiat aquam 
tue gratis; He that ix thirsty, let him 
come ; and he that will, let him take the 
water of life freely. Where he affirmeth 
this gift of God to be freely given and 
conferred : and yet there is some labour 
before ; as, to have a will and desire to 
come ; which coming cannot be without 
arising by faith and penance, and proceed- 
ing in the same, and so to take the water 
of life, that is to say, justification through 
our Saviour Christ; which onee received 
in Baptism, er after Baptism being re- 
covered by penatice, although man daily 
do offend and fall into divers venial sins 
by reason of his infirmity and weakness, 
and therefore hath need of continual and 
daily repentance, yet as long as he con- 
senteth not to deadly sin, he loseth not the 
state of his justification, but remaineth 
still the child of God; and being in that 
state, hath power by God’s Grace dwelling 
in him to do such works, as by acceptation 
of God through Christ be counted works 
of righteousness, and do serve for the pre- 
servation and encrease of his further jus- 
tification, and be appointed by God’s most 
gracious promise to have everlastings re- 
ward in heaven. Which both inward and 
outward works be uot enly the declaring 
of our faith and cunfidence in God, and of 
the grace which we have received ; but 
also a continual exercise, nonrishment, 
preservation, eucrease, and perfection of 
the same. For if we should not, after 
that we have professed Christ, apply our 
will to work well, according to our said 
profession ; theu should we fall from the 
grace of God, and the estate of righteous- 
ness, wiliich we were once set in, and he- 
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come again the servants of sin. And as 
St. Peter saith, * We should be in worse 
case, than we were before we received the 
hnowledge of Christ.” P. 38. 

** And to ascribe this dignity unto good 
works, it is no derogation to the grace of 
God. Forasmuch as it is to be confessed, 
that all good works come of the grace of 
God. And our merits, as St. Augustin 
saith, be but the gifts of God. And so 
we may not glory nor look back on our 
own worthiness or dignity, which is naught, 
as of ourselves; but of the only accepta- 
tion of God’s mercy, And, therefore, we 
must, as St, Paul saith, + Extend ourselves 
to that which is afore us, to the reward of 
the heavenly calling which is in Christ: 
and still proceed in good works, knowing 
ourselves to be evermore greater debtors 
to God for his grace. And when we 
have done all which we be bidden to do, 
the Scripture teacheth us to say that we 
he { nuprofitable servants ; because that 
whatsoever we have done, it is but our 
duty ; nor have we done nothing, but that 
we have received of his gift to do; and 
that to our profit, and not to his.” P. 44, 

“* And unto these works ought we most 
diligently, with all labour and care, to ap- 
ply our will for these effects and ends; that 
is to say, the glory of God, the profit of 
our neighbour, and our own merit; that 
we may shew ourselves thankful servants 
to our Saviour Jesus Christ, and to be the 
very people of God; and that he may be 
glorified in us; that his Church may be 
edified by our example; that we may 
avoid falling into temptation and sin; that 
we may escape the scourge of God; that 
the grace of God, and the gifts thereof, 
may encrease and be made perfect in us; 
that we may make our election stable and 
sure, that we may attain everlasting life, 
being found fruitful in the day of judg- 
ment, where every man shall receive ac- 
cording to his works.” P. 46. 


These extracts, with the excep- 
tion of the two last, have been 
published, with some curtailments, 
in that Number of the Christian 
Observer, which is already familiar 
to our readers. (See Christian 
Observer, p. 41 and 42.) And 
upon this evidence the reviewer ac- 
cuses and convicts the Necessary 
Erudition of two capital heresies in 
the article of Good Works. He tells 
us that it contains the Popish doc- 
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trine of human merit; and teaches 
that there are initial good works in 
man prior to justification. P. 42 
and 187. These, if we understand 
him rightly, (which, from the con- 
fused manner in which this part of 
his critique is drawn up, it is pos- 
sible that we may not), are the 
charges on which he principally re- 
lies, and they will serve him quite as 
well whenever he shall think proper 
to attack the Homilies, and the 
Book of Common Prayer. We can- 
not spare time to follow him step by 
step ; but we suppose that he would 
not object to subscribe to the de- 
claration of Mr, Scott, Refutation 
of Calvinism, p. xi. ‘ that good 
works follow after justification, and 
are the only scriptural evidence of a 
living and justifying faith, and are, 
for various purposes, indispensably 
necessary, and highly useful, but in 
no degree conducive to our justiti- 
cation, or to our continuance in a 
justified state.” These sentiments 
are quite consistent with the undis- 
guised Calvinism of their author, 
but they are diametrically opposed 
to the tenets of the Church. 

The Thirteenth Article declares, 
that works done before the grace 
of Christ, &c. are not pleasant to 
God, nor deserve grace marta 
The Twelfth Article had previously 
said that good works which follow 
after justification, though they can- 
not put away sins, or endure the se- 
verity of God’s judgment, yet are 
pleasing and acceptable to God. 
The Fourteenth Article adds, that 
works of supererogation cannot be 
taught without arrogancy and im- 
piety, because when we have done 
all we are unprofitable servants. 
The reader cannot fzil 10 observe 
the strong coincidence between these 
passages, and the extracts that have 
been given from the Necessary Eru- 
dition ; first, we are told, that ‘* mo- 
ral acts done by the power of rea- 
son and natural will of man, with, 
out faith in Christ, albeit of their 
own kind they be good, and by the 
law and light of nature man is 
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taught to do them, yet they be not 
meritorious, nor available, to the 
attaining of everlasting life.” This 
evidently tallies with the Thirteenth 
Article. Next good works done ia 
charity and unfeigned faith, though 
they be of themselves unworthy, 
unperfect, and unsuflicient, yet the 
merciful goodness of God accepteth 
them as an observation and fulfilling 
of his law, and they be the very ser- 
vice of God, and be meritorious to- 
wards the attaining of everlasting life. 
Here we have, in other words, the 
doctrine of the Twelfth Article. 
And, lastly, the very text concern- 
ing unprofitable servants, which is 
turned in the Fourteenth Article 
against works of supereregation, is 
employedin the Necessary Erudition 
(in a paragraph which the Observer 
has passed over without notice) to 
prove that “* whatever we have done, 
it is but our duty?” and to teach us 
not to glory ner look back on our 
own worthiness or dignity? And if 
it should be objected that these 
passages are not synonymous, be- 
cause the Articles do not call even 
good works done in charity and 
faith meritorious, or available to 
eternal life, let us enquire whether 
the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Homilies do not fully authorise us 
to put this interpretation upon the 
terms, pleasing and acceptable to 
God. 

It is unnecessary to yo regularly 
through the Book of Common 
Prayer ; we hardly can open it with- 
out finding passages in point. “That 
we running the way of thy com. 
mandments may obtain thy gracious 
promises ?” Collect jor the Eleventh 
Sunday after Trinity. «* That we may 
so faithfully serve thee in this life, that 
we fail not finally to obtain thy hea- 
venly promises.” Thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. “ And that we may 
obtain that which thou dost promise, 
make us to love that which thou 
dost command.” Fourteenth Sun- 


, 


day. ‘‘ Lead us into all things pro- 
fitable to our salvation,” 
Sunday. 


Sixteenth 
“That they plentecusly 
7 


bringing forth the fruit of good 
works, may of thee be plenteously 
rewarded.” Twenty-fifth Sunday af- 
ter Trinity. 

There is nothing in these Colleets 
at variance with the Articles, for 
they ascribe all these works to the 
Grace of God’s Holy Spirit, and 
they represent them as made avail- 
able through the merits of Christ. 
But there is likewise nothing at va- 
riance with the Necessary Erudition ; 
forthey speak of heavenly promises 
obtained by faithful service, and of 
actions and things that are profit- 
able to our salvation, and of a 
plenteous reward for the fruits of 
good works, The Homilies do not 
hold an opposite language. 

After having defined the lively 
and Christian faith, and shewn that 
it is at no time without good works, 
the Homily on Faith concludes thus, 
“If you feel and perceive such a 
faith in you rejoice in it, and be di- 
ligent to maintain it, and keep it 
still in you; let it be daily increas- 
ing, and more and more by well 
working, and so shall you be sure 
that you shall please God by this 
faith. And at the length, as others 
have done before, so shall you, 
when his will is, come to him and 
receive the end and final reward of 
your faith; as St. Peter nameth it ; 
the salvation of your sculs.” ‘The 
first part of the Homily on Good 
Works declares and proves, that 
“* without faith can no good work be 
done, accepted, and pleasing unto 
God.” ‘ Even as the picture graven 
or painted is but a dead"representa- 
tion of the thing itself, and is with- 
out life or any manner of moving, 
so be the works of all unfaithful 
persons before God. They do ap- 
pear to be lively works, and indeed 
they be but dead, not availing to 
everlasting life. They be but sha- 
dows and shews of lively and good 
things, and not lively and good 
things themselves.” Heathens are 
described as being sometimes full of 
pity and compassion, and given to 
justice, “and vet for all that they 
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have no fruit of their works because 
the chief work lacketh.” And ‘ as 
men that be very men indeed, first 
have life, and after be nourished, so 
must our faith in Christ go before, 
and afterward be nourished with 
good works.” ‘ Here you have the 
mind of St. Chrysostom, whereby 
you may perceive that neither faith 
is without works, having opportunity 
thereto, nor works can avail to ever- 
lasting life without faith.” Thus we 
are taught, that where faith is not, 
works cannot be entitled to any re- 
ward; and it would not be too 
much to infer from these expres- 
sions, that where faith is, the re- 
wards above mentioned would follow 
from good works. But we are not 
left to draw the inference. The se- 
cond part of the Homily expressly 
undertakes to shew, ‘* What man- 
ner of works they be which spring 
out of true faith, and lead to ever- 
lasting life. And attera very short 
enquiry we come to the following 
conclusion, ‘‘ that this is to be 
taken for a most true lesson taught 
by Christ's own mouth, that the 
works of the moral commandments 
of God be the very true works of 
faith which lead to everlasting life.” 
And the conclusion, exhorting us 
in the most forcible terms, to read 
and hear God’s word, and apply 
ourselves with all endeavour to fol- 
low the same, subjoins the following 
statement of the effect of such con- 
duct. ‘ And travelling continua!ly 
during this life thus in keeping the 
commandments of God (wherein 
standeth the pure, principal, and 
right honour of God, and which 
wrought in faith God hath ordained 
to be the right trade and pathway to 
heaven), you shall not fail as Christ 
hath promised to come to that bles- 
sed and everlasting life, where you 
shall live in glory and joy with God 
for ever: to whom be praise, ho- 
nour, and empire for ever and ever.” 
It is needless to quote more pas- 
sages upon this part of the subject. 
Far as she is from setting up any 
claim of merit, distinctly as she re- 





nounces all right to reward, still the 
Church of England admits what she 
finds in the Scripture; and teaches 
her disciples as the Necessary Eru- 
dition had taught before, that even 
our imperfect works are considered 
as perfect for Christ's sake, and as 
such are accepted and rewarded. 
The Confession of Augsburg is most 
decidedly of the same opinion; as 
the following extracts, in addition 
to those which appeared in our last 
Number, will at once suftice to shew. 
* Quanquam igitur hec nova obe- 
dientia procul abest a perfectione 
legis, tamen est justitia et meretur 
premia, ideo quia personz reconci- 
liate est. Atque ita de operibus 
judicandum est, que quidem am- 
plissimis laudibus ornanda sunt, 
quod sint necessaria, quod sint cul- 
tus Dei, et sacrificia spiritualia, et 
mereantur premia.” Todd. p. 159. 
Let it be remembered, that these 
premia, are subsequently described 
as “‘tum in hac vita, tum post 
hance vitam, in vita eterna,” p. 164; 
and nothing further need be said 
upon the subject. 

We proceed, therefore, to the last 
heresy of the Necessary Erudition, 
namely, the doctrine of initial good 
works previous and conducive te 
justification, The real Popish doc- 
trine has nothing to do with justifi- 
cation, but asserts, in the very words 
in which it is quoted and renounced 
in the’d hirteenthArticle, that ‘* works 
done befure the grace of Christ, or 
the inspiration of his Spirit, make 
men meet to receive grace, or as 
the school-authors say, deserve 
grace of congruity.” Now if the 
Necessary Erudition can be proved 
to teach this doctrine, the contro- 
versy, we admit is at an end; if, on 
the other hand, it teaches a doctrine 
exactly opposite, the dispute is 
equaliy decided, though in favour 
of a different party. In the one 
case, Mr, Todd, and those who 
think with him, have ignorantly, or 
intentionally, mistaken a a Popish for 
a Vrotestant document ; in tle other, 
Mr. Todd's critics have quarrelled 
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with and rejected a reformed and 
scriptural doctrine, because it is 
irreconcileable with the system of 
Calvin. Now under the title of 
Free-will, the Erudition has already 
distinctly said (though the assertion 
was never adverted to by the critic) 
that “if Free-will be not prevented, 
or holpen, it can neither do nor will 
auy thing good or Godly,” and the 
very first paragraph of the article 
on Good Works, declares, that by 
those works, ‘‘ we mean not of such 
moral acts as be done by the power 
of reason and natural will of man, 
without faith in Christ.”” The charge 
of Popery, therefore, or of Pela- 
gianism, has not the slightest found- 
ation. The real crime of the Eru- 
dition is that it contradicts that doc- 
trine which has been fairly avowed 
by Mr. Scott, which is tacitly as- 
sumed by the Christian Observer, 
and which is equally at variance 
with the Scripture, and the Church ; 
viz. that “ good works are by no 
means conducive to our continuance 
in a justitied state.” 

The works of which the Erudition 
speaks as initial or preparatory to 
justification, being thus in every 
case wrought through the grace, 
and with the assistance of God, it 
is also to be observed, that they are 
always considered as subsequent to 
the first justification, ‘« St. John 
Baptist preached penance, and made 
a way unto Christ, and taught men 
which came unto him what they 
should do to come unto Christ, and 
to have remission of sin by him, as 
it is written in the third chapter of 
Luke ; and specially that they which 
be once christened, and afterwards 
fall from the grace of God by mor- 
tal sin, cannot recover their justifi- 
cation without penance, as is plain 
from the saying of Peter unto Simon 
Magus, where he saith, ‘ Do pe- 
nance for this thy wickedness, and 
pray God, if peradventure this 
thought of thy heart may be for- 
given thee.” Todd, p. 41. It is 


on this passage that the charge of 
Popery more particularly rests; and 
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we wish that the accusers would do 
us the favour of ‘confronting’ it with 
the following passages in the Homi- 
lies, and in the Confession of Augs- 
burg. The Homily on Faith instructs 
us again and again not to look for 
pardon and acceptance except upon 


the condition of repentance. It 
proves that no man who leads an 
evil life can have the Christian faith, 
by the following argument: ‘* How 
can a man have the true faith, this 
sure trust and confidence in God, 
that by the merits of Christ his sins 
be forgiven, and he reconciled to 
the favour of God, and to be a par- 
taker of the kingdom of heaven by 
Christ, when he liveth ungodly, and 
denieth Christ by his deeds? Surely 
no such ungodly man can have his 
faith and trust in God; for as they 
know Christ to be the only Saviour 
of the world, so they know also that 
wicked men shall not enjoy the king- 
dom of God.” Todd, p.64. Fur- 
ther on, p. 66, this faith is again 
described as teaching us, ‘ that 
although we, through infirmity, or 
temptation of our ghostly enemy, 
do fall from him by sin, yet if we 
return again unto him by true re- 
pentance, that he will forgive and 
forget our offences for his Son’s 
sake.” Here repentance is specially 
noted as a condition of forgiveness 
to such as have fallen through in- 
firmity or temptation. The same 
thing is repeated at p.71. “ In 
whose only merits, oblations, and 
sufferings, we do trust that our of- 
fences be continually washed and 
purged, whensoever we repenting 
truly do return to him with our 
whole heart, steadfastly determining 
with ourselves through his grace to 
obey and serve him in keeping his 
commandments, and never to turn 
back again to sin.” And a passage 
in the Homily on Salvation, which 
was quoted in our last number, ex- 
horts us to trust in God's mercy and 
Christ’s sacrifice, and to believe 
that we may ‘‘ obtain thereby God's 
grace and remission, as well of our 
original sin in baptism, as of all ac- 
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tual sin committed by us after bap- 
tism, if we truly repent and convert 
unfeignedly again.” ‘The testimony 
of the Augsburg Confession is not 
less express. We have, on a former 
occasion, extracted a passage from 
the XXth Article, De Fide, which 
says, ** Quanquam igitur contritio 
aliqua seu penitentia necessaria est, 
&e.” and “ Evangelium pradicat 
penitentiam nec existere fides potest 
nisi in his qui penitentiam agunt.” 
Many other expressions of the same 
sentiment may be adduced. Art. 
XI. “ De Peenitentia docent, quod 
lapsis post baptismum contingere 
possit Remissio Peccatorum, quo- 
cunque tempore, cum convertuntur. 
Et quod Ecclesia talibus, redeunti- 
bus ad Peniticntiam, impertire ab- 
solotionem debeat.” With what 
horror must the adversaries of the 
Necessary Erudition, find Luther and 
Melanclithon thus offering absolu- 
tion to those who return to penance. 
They insist indeed upon the penance 
with the most Popish ignorance and 
obstinacy. ‘‘ Ceterum de hac obe- 
dientia etiam docemus, eos qui ad- 
mittunt peccata mortalia non esse 
justos, quia Deus requirit hanc 
obedientiam ut resistamus vitiosis 
affectibus. Qui autem non repug- 
nant, sed obtemperant eis contra 
mandatum Dei, et admittunt ac- 
tiones contra conscientiam, hi sunt 
injusti, et neque spiritum sanctum 
neque fidem, id est fiduciam mise- 
ricordiz retinent. Nam in his qui 
delectantur peccatis nec agunt 
penitentiam ne potest quidem tidu- 
cia existere que querat remissionem 
peccatorum.” Todd, p.161. The 
same page also informs us, ‘ in 
Evangelio promitti Spiritum Sanc- 
tum, qui animos eorum qui agunt 
Penitentiam et Evangelio assenti- 
untur, adjuvet et gubernet.” 

We have thus completed our de- 
fence of the Necessary Erudition, 
or rather, of those parts of it which 
were printed by Mr. Todd. In un- 
dertaking that defence we have also 
vindicated ourselves ; for the criti- 
cism, of which so much has been 


said, was not directed against that 
work alone, but against all who had 
advocated the principles which it 
contains. The Christian Observer 
‘* quarrelled with the ordinary 
statements of miscalled Protestant- 
ism, because he believed them to be 
equally and intentionally directed 
against the genuine cause of good 
works and scriptural holiness.” P. 
192. And in the management of 
this quarrel he had recourse to quo- 
tations of which we have shown the 
inaccuracy, and to arguments of 
which he may now be able to esti- 
mate the strength. In spite of his 
bold assertions, and cautious con- 
frontings, and dextrous misapplica- 
tions of the authorities to which he 
refers, we have shewn that those 
parts of the-Erudition which, ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic phraseo- 
logy, he denominates Popish, are 
not essentially different from the 
Articles and Homilies of our own 
Church, and that both are stub- 
bornly irreconcileable with the an- 
tient or the modern divinity of Ge- 
neva. We are not so presumptuous 
as to hope that we shall convince or 
silence the polemic whom we have 
ventured to encounter; but if we 
persuade him to assert with less 
confidence, and to quote with more 
precision, and not to impeach the 
motives of every one with whom he 
may happen to disagree, we shall 
have contributed in no slight degree 
to the improvement of his journal, 
and shall indirectly benefit that por- 
tion of the Church and the commu- 
nity, who put an implicit confidence 
in his learning, integrity, and can- 
dour. And if in the course of this 
enquiry, we have been occasionally 
provoked by the strange scenes 
which have presented themselves, 
to express an honest opinion in 
terms which are plain, rather than 
courteous, we here distinctly pledge 
ourselves to apologize for them, 
and retract them, in the most une- 
quivocal and ample manner, if the 
Christian Observer will shew, either 
publicly or privately, that he has 
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not misquoted Collier, garbled 
Hooker, misrepresented Barrow, and 
falsely accused Mr. Todd of declar- 
jug that he preferred the Necessary 
Erudition to the Homilies. 

But as it is impossible that this 
challenge should be accepted, and 
we therefore must consider ourselves 
us taking a final leave of a work 
which has occupied more attention 
than it deserves, we shall here sub- 
join the answer that has been given 
to the statement in our 2311 Number, 
p. 656, respecting a letter which 
appeared originally in the Christian 
Remembrancer, and was subse- 
quenily registered by the Christian 
Observer among the correspondence 
of tle Church Missionary Society. 
The following note upon the subject 
appears among the answers to Cor- 
respondents, Christian Observer, p. 
784. ‘© We are obliged to a cor- 
respondent for pointing out to us a 
charge contained in a contemporary 
publication, of our having copied 
from their work a Letter froma Cler- 
gyman in India, which we inserted in 
our Number for August, (p. 561) un- 
der the head of Church Missionary 
Society, knowing it not to have been 
written by a friend or correspondent 
of that society. The simple fact is, 
that we had never seen the letter, 
except in the Missionary Register 
for July, (p. 283) where it appears 
under the general heading —* India 
with the Ganges :’ the testimony 
of a Clergyman to the rapid advance 
of the natives will be read with great 
pleasure: ‘ Great things,’ he writes, 
* are going on, &c.’ And there being 
no statement of its having appeared 
in any other quarter, we took it for 
granted that it was copied from the 
correspondence of some friend of the 
Church Missionary Society. The 
charge of an intentional mis-state. 
ment of this kind, is as little plau- 
sible as courteous ; for even if we 
were dishonest enough wilfully to 
attribute to one society the merit 
that belongs to another, we should 
hardly be so silly as to do it at the 
certain risk of prompt detection,’’ 
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Upon this statement we must offer 

a few short remarks, and we will 
do it openly in this place, with 
names and references at full length 
The Answer to Correspondents says, 
we charged the Observer with in- 
serting the letter, &c. knowing it 
not to belong to the Society to 
which it was ascribed. In the first 
place we made no such charge, but 
told a simple fact, from which such 
a charge might certainly be inferred. 
In the next place, the inference 
would not have been very incorrect, 
for the writer admits that he ascribed 
it to his favourite Society, not know- 
ing, but taking tt for granted, that 
it might come, or ought to come 
from that quarter. He must there- 
fore be acquitted of stealing a purse; 
but having found a triaket upon the 
high road, he puts it in his pocket, 
and usks no questions. We beg 
leave, in the most courteous terms 
that we can select, to declare our- 
selves perfectly satisfied with this 
explanation; and we thank the Ob- 
server for having called our atten- 
ion to the proceedings of the Mis- 
sionary Register, which has been 
kind enough to give additional cirea- 
lation to our correspondent’s wel- 
come tidings, and liberal enough te 
conceal the name of the Prelate and 
of the Society under whose auspices 
the good work of native education 
is making so much progress at Cal- 
cutta. At the same time we must 
beg leave to maintain that our for- 
mer opinion, however erroneous, 
and however unpolite, was not 
merely plausible, but was such as 
the most unsuspicious man might be 
excused for entertaining, if he hap- 
ened to be acquainted with the fol- 
louie circumstance. The letter in 
question formed part of our review 
of Bishop Middleton’s Sermon at 
Prince of Wales’s Island. And the 
very same Number of the Christian 
Observer in which the letter was re- 
printed, is also furnished with some 
extracts from that excellent dis- 
course. Now as that discourse has 
never been offered for sale in Eng- 
































land, and every extract in the Ob- 
server is to be found in the Remem- 
brancer, it appeared probable that 
the former had made a reprint from 
the latter; and not the slightest ob- 
jection could be taken to such a 
proceeding. A letter then, and an 
extract from a sermon, both ap- 
peared in the same page of the Re- 
membrancer in June, (p. 370, 371) 
and in August they re-appeared al- 
most in the same page of the Ob- 
server, (p. 558. 561.) That this 
should have occurred without the 
conductors of the latter publication 
entertaining any suspicion of the 
circumstance, is as remarkable an 
instance of the power of chance, 
as we have ever yet seen upon re- 
cord, Assuredly it was enough to 
excite and to justify a suspicion, 
(and the charge never extended be- 
yond a suspicion) in one whose re- 
collection was fresh from the pe- 
rusal of Todd’s Introduction, and 
Collier’s History, and whose asto- 
nishment at the misrepresentations 
of which they were the subjects, 
had not yet had time to subside. 

The disagreeable dispute which 
has been forced upon us, being thus 
brought to an end, we conclude our 
remarks upon the anticalvinistic ten- 
dency of the Homilies, by the fol- 
lowing short, but important pas- 
sages upon the subject of final per- 
severance. ‘* The thief that was 
hanged when Christ sutfered did be- 
lieve only, and the most merciful 
God justified him. And because no 
man shall say again that he lacked 
time to do good works, for else he 
would have done them, true it is, 
and I will not contend therein: but 
this I will surely affirm, that faith 
only saved him. If he had lived, 
and not regarded faith and the works 
thereof, he should have lost his 
salvation again.” Hom, On Good 
Works, p. 1. 

‘* For whereas God has shewed 
to all them that truly believe his 
Gospel, his face of mercy in Jesus 
Christ, which doth so lighten their 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 25. 
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hearts, that they, if they behold it 
as they ought to do, be transformed 
to his image, be made partakers of 
the heavenly light, and of his Holy 
Spirit, and be fashioned to him in alt 
goodness requisite to the children 
of God: so, if they after do neglect 
the same, if they be unthankful unto 
him, if they order not their lives ac- 
cording to his example and doctrine, 
and to the setting forth of his glory, 
he will take away from them his 
kingdom, his holy word, whereby 
he should reign in them, because 
they bring not forth the fruit there- 
of that he looketh for.” Hom, On 
Declining from God. 

“* He saith’ (of the vine that 
bears no fruit) “ he will not cut it, 
he will not delve it, and he will 
command the clouds that they shall 
not rain upon it; whereby is signi- 
fied the teaching of his holy word, 
which St. Paul, after the like man- 
ner, expressed by planting and wa- 
tering, meaning that he will take 
that away from them, so that they 
shall be no longer of his kingdom, 
they shall be no longer governed by 
his Holy Spirit, they shall be put 
from the grace and benefits that 
they had, and ever might have en- 
joyed through Christ, they shall be 
deprived of the heavenly light and 
life which they had in Christ, whilst 
they abode in him; they shall be, 
as they were once, as wen without 
God in this world, or rather in 
worse taking, And to be short, 
they shall be given into the power 
of the devil, which beareth the rule 
in all them that be cast away from 
God, as he did in Saul and judas, 
and generally in all such as work 
after their own wills; the children 
of mistrust and unbelief. Let us 
beware, therefore, good Christian 
people, lest that we rejecting or 
casting away God’s word, by the 
which we obtain and retain true faith 
in God, be not at length cast off so 
far, that we become as the children 
of unbelief.” Hom. On Declining 
from God. 

Cc 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
( Continued. ) 


* Thou shalt not let any of thy seed 
pass through the fire to Moloch.” Levit. 
xviii, 21. 

“ But he walked in the way of the 
kings of Israel, yea, and made his son to 
pass through the fire according to the abo- 
mination of the heathen whom the Lord 
cast out from before the children of Is- 
rael.” 2 Kings xvi. 5. and ¢ Kings xxi. 6. 

* And they caused their sons and their 
daughters to pass through the fire, and 
used divinations and enchantments.” 2 
Kings xvii, 17. 

*“ We went through fire and through 
water.” Psalm Ixvi. 12, 

“ He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.” Matt. iii, 12. 


** In some ancient Mexican hie- 
roglyphical paintings we trace the 
ceremonies practised on the birth of 
a child; the midwife invoking the 
gods who reside in the abodes of 
the blest, sprinkled water on the 
forehead, and the breast of the new 
born infant, and after pronouncing 
different prayers *, in which water 
was considered as the symbol of the 
purification of the soul, the midwife 
bade the children draw near who 
had been invited to give the child a 
name. In some provinces a fire was 
lighted at the same time, and the in- 
fant was seemingly made to pass 
through the flame, and undergo the 
double purification of tire and wa- 
ter. This ceremony reminds us of 
usages, the origin of which in Asia 
appears to be lost in the darkness of 
the remotest ages.” Humboldt's 
Researches, Vol. 1. p. 183. 

*“* The Natchey Indians are na- 
tions of Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi, who worship the sun, and used 
to offer to that luminary human sa- 
crifices, which they consumed in 
fires attended by priests, whose 
office it was to renew and keep them 
up perpetually. Human sacrifice 
being forbdden by the United 
States, the Indians now make offer- 





* Clavigero, vol. ii. p. 86. 
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ings of the most valuable articles, 
and often burn property to some 
thousand dollars amount. Their 
manner is on the adoration day to 
assemble round the eternal fire, as 
they call it, light a calumet, and 
present itto the sun. Then certain 
persons called children of the sun, 
cast the sacrifice into the fire, and 
while it consumes, the warriors and 
young men, women, and children, 
in separate circles dance and sing 
around.” Ashe, Vol. ILl. p. 202. 

‘“* The Indians have a feast of 
fire, during which, the zealous de- 
votees among them walk on that 
element. On the last or eighteenth 
day, they assemble to the sound of 
instruments, their heads crowned 
with flowers, and their bodies be- 
smeared with saffron, and follow 
their idols, which are carried in 
procession three times round a fire 
kindled to the honour of those 
deities. After this, the devotees ac- 
tually pass through the fire, which 
is extended to about forty feet in 
length, walking through the flames 
slowly or quickly, according to their 
zeal, and often like the superstitious 
votaries of Moloch, carrying their 
children in their arms.” Sonnerat’s 
Voyages, p. 153. Maurice's Indian 
Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 708. 

** On the lofty eminences of the 
Carns, it was a custom amongst the 
Druids on May eve, to light up pro- 
digious fires, in honour of beal or 
bealan, the Irish and Celtic word for 
the sun, and hence it arose that 
bealteine is still used for May day 
by the Highlanders of Scotland. 
Two of these fires, according to 
Toland, were kindled on May day, 
in every village of the nation, be- 
tween which the men and beasts to 
be sacrificed were obliged to pass: 
one of them being kindled on the 
Carn, and the other on the ground *. 








* Toland’s Hist. of the Drnids, Vol. I. 
p. 71. Maorice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol, 
VI. p. 71. 
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These fires were supposed to confer 
@ sanctity upon those who passed 
through them, as was the intention 
in the Persian rites of Mithra when 
the candidate. for initiation was al- 
ternately plunged in baths of fire, 
and water, at once to try his resolu- 
tion, and to purify him. 

** In an idolatrous temple near 
Bereng, in Cashmire, the Persian 
historian says, at this place, the 
devotees surround themselves with 
fire till they are reduced to ashes, 
imagining they are by this act pleas- 
ing the deity.” Ayber Akbery, Vol. 
IL. p. 158. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I HAVE long been convinced that 
the subject so ably treated by your 
Oxford Correspondent in the 19th 
Number of your Magazine, “ on 
the Effects of the manufacturmg 
System” is one of such vital inte- 
rest to this nation, that it must 
sooner or later imperiously demand 
the attention of the public. I re- 
joice to find that the alarm has at 
length been given, and I fervently 
hope that some effectual measures 
will be taken, ere it be too late, to 
check the alarming growth of immo- 
rality and vice, unhappily so preva- 
lent in the manufacturing districts of 
England. Having from my earliest 
infancy been coutinually resident in 
one of the principal manufacturing 
towns, and certainly the most po- 
pulous district of England, 1 can 
bear positive testimony to the state- 
ment of your Correspondent with 
respect to the general demoraliza- 
tion of the people. The picture, 
however appalling, is by no means 
exaggerated. I had almost said it 
falls short of the reality, I have 
been an eye-witness to the facts 
which he relates, but it would be 
supertluous to attempt any addition 
to the lively representation he has 
given, Surely, then, it becomes the 
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duty, as it is unquestionably the 
interest of all, who have any regard 
for the welfare of their country, or 
the peace of themselves, diligently 
to enquire into the causes of su ex- 
tensive an evil, and devise some 
means of arresting its desolating 
progress. It is the duty of the Go- 
vernment: for what permanent secu- 
rity can they expect against the 
machinations of traitors and con- 
spirators, except from the sound 
and virtuous principles of the peo- 
ple. If these be tainted, if vice 
has ceased to disgust, if impiety be 
suffered to stalk abroad with un- 
blushing front, if our holy religion 
be held up to derision, and senti- 
ments of direct hostility to the ordi- 
nances of God and man be openly 
avowed, where will hereafter be our 
defence against the enemies of order 
and good government? It is the 
duty, in a most especial manner, of 
the Clergy. They have a commis- 
sion delegated from above. The 
souls of their flocks are in their 
hands, and they must one day an- 
swer for the use or abuse of this 
trust. It behoves them therefore to 
exert all the means they possess in 
endeavouring to trace this inunda- 
tion of wickedness to its source, 
for until the causes. which produce 
it are ascertained and removed, it is 
useless to attempt tu stem the tor- 
rent. Yet I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to say, that too many of the 
Clergy of the Church of England 
slumber on their posts, Some there 
are, who far trom co-operating with 
the exertions of their fellow la- 
bourers, even throw obstacles in 
their path, and who, uawilling to 
discharge their duty themselves, will 
not, from spleen or jealousy, suffer 
their more conscientious brethren to 
discharge their’s; but there are far 
more, who, satisfied with fulfilling 
the mere routine of their office, and 
with giving no occasion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme by 
unbecoming and immoral conduct, 
sit down in a pathetic indifference, 
without an effort to promote, by any 
C2 
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further exertion, the spiritual wel- 
fare of the people, or the interests 
of the Church, and of the Nation, 
But let such remember, that it is 
not enough to return the talent, en- 
trustod to their keeping, unimpaired. 
It is necessary that it “ be received 
again with usury.” Let them rouse 
themselves from their lethargy, and 
let them never rest from their la- 
bours, until the voice of the blas- 
phemer is no longer heard in our 
streets; until the people have re- 
turned in some measure to their 
rimitive habits of morality and 
good order. Further, it is the im. 
verious duty of each master of a 
Family, or head of an establishment, 
to contribute all he can towards so 
desirable an object. For how can 
any reliance be placed on the honesty 
or fidelity of a servant, when the 
ties of religion are broken, and the 
moral principles undermined?) The 
fear of temporal punishment has 
never yet been found effectual to 
deter men from the commission of 
crimes, and never will be a sufficient 
restraint. If we would wish to re- 
pel successfully the assaults of 
guilt, the seeds of early piety must 
be sown, a love for virtue and ab- 
horrence of vice must be implanted 
in the breast from earliest infancy, 
and carefully cheiished and pre- 


served through the slippery paths of 


outh. 

Most fully then do I agree with 
your Correspondent, that one of the 
obvious remedies which suggests it- 
self is the establishment and sup- 
port of Sunday Schools, for the in- 
struction of the young of both sexes, 
solely in the rudiments of religion, I 
know that an outcry has been raised 
against the education of the poor, 
but without stopping to answer the 


illiberal cavillings of such friends of 


national barbarism, I shall only re- 
‘mark that in theory it cannot be 
wrong to propagate to the utmost 
extent the knowledge of salvation, 
and make all partakers in its com- 
forts, and to let none be ignorant 
that ther: is a God who sees and 
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knows not only our actions, but 
our thoughts, that there is a Saviour 
who shall one day judge the world. 
If ill effects have arisen in some 
partial instances, if in some places 
the growth of iniquity has not been 
checked, the fault is in the pracéi- 
cal mode of applying this mighty 
engine, in the extent of counteracting 
temptation, and the want of due co- 
operation, In a manufacturing town 
Sunday Schools can never produce 
much general good until these obsta- 
cles are removed. Let us then con- 
sider them separately, avd if possi- 
ble suggest some remedy. And first 
I must deprecate the extending the 
education of the lower classes be- 
yond the Bible. As the object of 
instruction is the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom upon earth, and 
the promotion of the spiritual hap- 
piness, as well as temporal comforts 
of the people, it is quite sufficient 
that they should be fully acquainted 
with the truth of our holy religion, 
and the indisputable evidences upon 
which it is built; that the duties of 
life, and requisites for salvation 
which it prescribes, should be im- 
pressed upon their minds, and that 
they should be strengthened in at- 
tachment to that pure form of reli- 
gion, established in this kingdom. 
All beyond this is worse than super- 
fluous, and yet Dissenters, doubt- 
less from the best intentions, have 
carried the education of the poor 
much farther than this, and witha 
very natural zeal for making prose- 
lytes, have endeavoured, as it were, 
to entice the children by larger sup- 
plies of intellectual food. Thus re- 
ligion has become amongst them 
almost a secondary consideration ; 
the study of the Bible has often 
given place to the study of arith- 
metic; and though this prevails to 
a much less extent in the schools 
of the Established Church, yet they 
were compelled, however  reluc- 
tantly, to make ‘some advances in 
order to prevent an absolute deser- 
tion. But this evil, though one of 
the greatest magnitude, is not the 
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only one. There are schools sup- 
ported mainly by Dissenters, where, 
to reconcile the jarring opinions and 
various creeds of the subscribers, 
and under a profession of liberality, 
the sacred word is taught without 
note or comment; where the chil- 
dren are taken alternately to Church 
or Chapel, and as is the natural 
consequence, are sotossed about by 
various winds of doctrine, so dis- 
tracted and perplexed in the mazes 
of theological disputes (for with the 
ignorant, the sophistries of the most 
pitiful casuist have equal weight 
with the solid arguments of the 
sound divine) that they at last aban- 
don in disgust a religion admitting, 
as they think, of so much doubt 
and uncertainty. Such are the faults, 
and the very serious faults, in the 
practical mode of instructing the 
poor; and I see no means for effec- 
tually preventing the mischief thus 
occasioned, except by the interfer- 
ence of the Legislature ; for though 
there exists not a warmer friend to 
religious toleration than myself, I 
do think that this is a matter too 
important to be trifled with, and 
that some restrictions are abso- 
lutely necessary, both with respect 
to the persons who teach, the things 
to be taught, and the mode of teach- 
ing them. 1 have purposely ab- 
stained from saying any thing here 
of a monster of modern growth, 
the establishment of Sunday Schools 


for propagating the principles of 


reform, or more properly, insubor- 
dination, infidelity, and treason. 
Upon this subject, which if consi- 
dered in this place would extend my 
remarks too far, | may perhaps be 
induced to trouble you with a few 
observations at some future period. 

The second obstacle which I men- 
tioned, is the extent of counteract- 
ing temptation; and upon this I 
need only appeal to any person ac- 
quainted with the manufacturing 
towns of England, whether it is pos- 
sible that greater incentives to guilt 
could be found. At the early age 
pf nie (and until a recent enact- 
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ment still earlier) the child is sent to 
a factory, the nursery of every vice, 
and every pollution. Here its young 
mind soon becomes familiar with 
scenes of the grossest iniquity, and 
gradually imbibes the tastes and 
habits of those who are more ad- 
vanced in years and profligacy. The 
most disgusting obscenities, as your 
Correspondent justly observes, are 
here the common topics of conver- 
sation. Delicacy and modesty are 
unknown, and when these are want- 
ing, where, I would ask, is the 
shield of chastity?) Debauchery 
naturally ensues, and hence arises 
disease and misery, entailed from 
the guilty parents on the wretched 
child; and what effectual struggle 
can the exertions of a pastor, how- 
ever zealous, for one single day, 
make against the contaminations of 
a whole week? Individual good, 
may be, and has in no few instances, 
been done. A brand has now and 
then been snatched from the fire, 
but it is in vain to expect a general 
melioration, whilst the “ great ene- 
my” retains these strong holds. But 
the fortress is not impregnable, 
There needs only the cordial co- 
operation of the owners of factories, 
and the Acads of families and esta- 
blishments with the labours of the 
Clergy; the want of which forms, 
as I before remarked another for. 
midable obstacle, and on this point 
your Correspondent, though he 
seems fully aware of its importance, 
has been altogether silent. With 
him I attribute by far the greater 
part of the wickedness prevailing 
among the working classes of the 
community to the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes,—so long as they 
continue to work in company, the 
poisonous infection will never be 
got rid of. But from what I know 
of the process of manufacture, there 
exists no absolute necessity for this, 
The females’ work is generally dis- 
tinct from that of the men, and 
might be made entirely so. Why 
should not a classification be made ? 
Why not place them in separate 
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rooms? or at least if it be abso- 
lutely requisite that they should oc- 
casionally be mixed together, why 
not prevent and punish any obscene 
expression, or impropriety of con- 
duct? In short, why should not 
the masters of factories, so rigorous 
in the exaction of the stated task, 
be equally strict in requiring moral 
and decent behaviour from the work 
people. Let no one think this a 
mere visionary wish. The thing is 
not only practicable, but easy. It 
is well known that in every room 
there is placed what is called an 
overlooker. Now if men of strict 
and approved morals, fathers of fa- 
milies, were selected to fill such 
situations, if they were enjoined by 
their employers to check such of- 
fences as | have mentioned, or re- 
port those who are guilty of them, 
that they might be punished or dis- 
charged, if a dereliction from the 
paths of virtue were visited with 
dismissal, as a breach of honesty in- 
variably is, and if each master would 
iusist upon a character from the last 
employer, before he would consent 
to receive an applicant into his ser- 
vice, | am convinced that infinite 
good would be produced. This 
would be a mueh more useful and 
commendable course than the mere 
payment of an annual trifle, towards 
the support of Sunday Schools, and 
a total insensibility afterwards to 
the conduct of their servants whilst 
under their own controul. But it is 
to be feared that this will not be 
accomplished without legislative in- 
terference. I am sorry to agree with 
your Correspondent that the manu- 
facturers in general are to the ut- 
most degree, sordid and selfish, and 
lam almost persuaded that the mea- 
sure will not be originated in them. 
Some exceptions | could indeed 
mention, and the adoption of the 
course here pointed out by two in- 
dividuals, shews its practicability. 
But I do conceive this a matter well 
deserving the attention of Parlia- 
ment; and I trust ere long the in- 
teynal regulation of factories will he 
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taken into their serious considera- 
tion. These then appear to me the 
chief obstacles in the way of im- 
provement, through the medium of 
Sunday Schools. When these are 
removed, there cannot I think be a 
doubt that they would be eminently 
useful ; till then their operation must 
necessarily be confined, and the 
good they may produce, limited. 
On the subject of Saving Banks I 
am not suthiciently informed to make 
any remarks; and indeed i have 
extended this communication so far 
beyond the limits which I proposed 
to myself, that it would be unpar- 
donable to trespass longer. 1 shall 
therefore merely observe, that in 
writing this, my object has been 
solely to cail the attention of others 
to so important a subject, and I 
shall think myself fully repaid, if 
some more able champion in the 
cause of religion and morality will 
enter the lists, and rouse the public 
to a sense of their danger, and an 
attempt to ward it off by timely 
precaution, OXONIENSIS, 


Manchester, July 25, 1820. 
a 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 
I APPREHEND the, singular incon- 
sistency of professed Protestants 
contributing to Roman Catholic 
Chapels and Schools, can hardly 
have occurred to certain persons, 
On the late occasion of opening the 
new Romish Chapel in Moorfields, 
not only was a large number of Pro- 
testants present at the celebration 
of Mass*, but they contributed 





* “ Ifany person,” (says the great Lord 
Bacon), “do scandalize the Liturgy, he 
makes a rent in the garment; but much 
more, such as are not only differing, but, 
in a sort, opposite unto it, by using a su- 
perstitious and corrupted form of divine 
Service—I mean such as say or HEAR 
Mass.” —Judieial Charge on the Commis- 
sion for the Verge, 
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very generally and largely towards 

the expences of that Chapel, whea 

several hundred pounds were col- 

lected. Iam no objector, Sir, to 

the erection of this immense Chapel 

by Roman Catholics in the heart of 
our Protestant metropolis, (although 

I know that some of the wisest and 

best friends of the Church and State 

have their apprehensions on the sub- 

ject) but my single point is—the 

gross inconsistency of modern pro- 
testants becoming its builders also, 

and thus contributing to the support 
of a worship which their ancestors 
declared to be idolatrous and un- 
scriptural, and the resistance to 
which worship has formerly cost 
England her best blood. I am well 
aware it will be said that in the pre- 
sent enlightened age, we ought not 
to entertain such illiberal ideas, but 
unless it can be proved that the Ro- 
mish religion is a totally different 
thing from what it once was, I ap- 
prehend that the sound arguments 
of our greatest English Divines, and 
the protests of the nodle army of 
Martyrs are of equal force now as 
formerly, and consequently that if 
these ancient worthies were not mis- 
taken, those of their Sons who can 
publicly pay for the support and 
extension of Popery, have degene- 
rated from the national faith, for 
certain it is, that both parties can- 
not bein the right. 

Of a piece with this anomaly, is 
the contribution of money and in- 
fluence, which it has become the fa- 
shion for other well-meaning but in- 
considerate Protestants to afford to 
THE ROMISH SCHOOLS. From the 
official account of the Associated 
Catholic Charities which has just 
appeared in the different papers, we 
find that no fewer than 2,460 chil- 
dren are educating in London with 
a large propertion of Protestant 
money. As far as education alone 
goes, there is doubtless something 
very captivating m the sound, and 
all good Protestants. who look no 
farther are likely to be attracted and 
seduced ; but what is the plain Png. 
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lish of the whole matter 1—why that 
these 2460 children are educating as 
Roman Catholics— are regularly car- 
ried to mass—and are taught that 
the well-meaning gentry who are 
paying for their education, are all 
esteemed heretics by the mother 
Church, and as such are out of the 
pale of salvation. Now, Sir, again 
I ask, upon what principle are we so 
absurdly liberal as to train up chil- 
dren in a religious profession diame- 
trically opposed to the National Re- 
ligion, and the professors of which 
religion still persist in maintaining 
the infallibility of the Romish 
Church, and the Spiritual Supre- 
macy of the Roman Pontiff in this 
nation. I take—in this case as in 
the other—a plain distinction be- 
tween the toleration of error, and 
the support of it. Let Romish 
schools be tolerated by all means, 
as well as Romish chapels, but let 
not Protestants encourage and sup- 
port either the one or the other, un- 
less they are prepared to renounce 
the faith they profess. If Popery 
be the religion of the Scriptures, 
the sooner you join its ranks the 
better ; but if otherwise, be at least 
consistent with your professions,— 
*1f Baal be God, follow him; but if 
the Lord be God then follow him.” 
In regard to such manifest incon- 
sistencies the Roman Catholics are 
very honestly speaking out, for they 
are employing such concessions of 
nominal Protestants as arguments to 
prove the bigotry and illiberality of 
all those who are conscientiously 
unable to support these chapels and 
schools. The official account of 
the late grand dinner of the Catholic 
schools declares, that all Protestant 
non-subseribers are “ governed sole- 
ly by prejudices,” and informs us, 
that education will remove “ the 
despotism of prejudice.” The Vicar 
Apostolic in his speech on that oc- 
casion declared, (lest we should feel 
any doubts) that “ the attention of 
the masters was particularly direct- 
ed towards giving the children pre- 
per religious instruction,” which can 
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ouly mean instruction in the princi- 
ples and practices of the Romish re- 
ligion; and a conspicuous friend 
and patron of these schools, congra- 


tulated the public on the progress of 


religious liberty, which was kindly 
interpreted by a noble lord then pre- 
sent, to mean the concession of the 
Catholic Claims by a British parlia- 
ment. All this, Sir, is very intelli- 
gible, and I cannot but admire the 
eandor of the Roman Catholics and 
heartily thank them for it. In the 
mean time, and while Parliament has 
not as yet consented to sign the 
death warrant of the National Es- 
tablishment, I would conjure those 
worthy but mistaken Protestants 
who are inadvertently forwarding 
the insidious designs of the ancient 
foes of Britain and British liberty, 
to pause before they are conducted 
to a point at which they may find it 
difficult to retrace their steps. 
l am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
LUTHER. 


a oe 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Your Number for September (page 
535), contains a letter, remark- 
ing on a custom which is becoming 
more and more prevalent in our 
Churches and Chapels, viz, that of 
singing before the Minister begins 
the Service. I must say I differ 
from your correspondent on the sub- 
ject, as I cannot see the impropriety 
of the custom in so strong alight as 
that in which he appears to contem- 
plate it. There is certainly no ru- 
brick for it, and thus far I agree with 
him that it may be improper. But 
with regard to the objection which 
he derives from the untitness of man 
in his fallen and imperfect state to 
begin his worship by singing, I 
would humbly suggest that it may 
be refuted, by calling to mind that 
there are penitential psalms ; and by 
a judicious selection of nsalms of 
this kind, I think that Divine Serviee 
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may very properly open by singing, 
and thus a custom may be retained 
which is surely innocent in itself, 
and a great relief to the officiating 
Minister. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


O. J. D. 
et 


To a Noble Lord who had opposed 
the Divorce Clause in the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, lately under 
Consideration in the House of 
Lords. 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE 
OF DIVORCE. 


My Lorp,—I have read with asto- 
nishment and sorrow, the report of 
sentiments which your Lordship is 
said to have expressed in regard to 
those Bishops who gave their opi- 
nions and their votes, in favour of re- 
taining the Divorce Clause in the Bill 
lately under consideration. In some 
of the papers, your Lordship’s ani- 
madversions are represented to have 
been couched in the strongest terms, 
and to have reflected very severely 
on the conduct of those learned pre- 
Jates. Had these animadversions 
proceeded from a quarter from 
which the Church is wont to be 
assailed, and all her best exertions 
to be attributed to secular and un- 
worthy motives, I,, for one, should 
have allowed them to pass without 
notice or remark: but, coming as 
they do, from a peer who has hither- 
to been considered, and, I think, 
justly considered, as a staunch and 
strenuous defender of the Church 
of England, they are calculated to 
produce very mischievous results, if 
they should be allowed to pass un- 
noticed and unrefuted. 

My Lord, 1 am uot able to sym- 
pathize with your Lordship in the 
distress which the want of unanim- 
ity among the Bishops on this ques- 
tion of divorce appears to have oc- 
casioned you. Where is the won- 
der that the Bishops should differ 
in opinion on a question which the 
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Scriptures, as I shall endeavour 
presently to shew, have left open 
and undecided? Had it been pro- 
posed to them, ‘‘ whether a person 
could divorce his wife for any other 
cause except adultery?” or “* whe- 
ther private separations were not in 
their nature wrong, and dangerous 
in their tendency,” I should have 
been surprised if any difference of 
opinion had existed among the spi- 
ritual lords; and have no doubt, 
whatever, that they would all have 
answered unanimously, and without 
hesitation, the former question in 
the negative, and the latter in the 
affirmative. But the question which 
the Bishops were to consider was 
neither of these ; they were to con- 
sider and to decide according to 
their judgment, whether “ if, after 
a separation had taken place be- 
tween two parties, the wife should 
commit adultery, the husband was 
thereby precluded from an applica- 
tion for a divorce!” They were to 
decide whether such application was 
contrary to any express, or implied, 
command of Holy Writ. And those 
Bishops who decided that there was 
nothing to be found in Scripture 
contrary to such application, decid- 
ed, in my judgment, accurately.— 
There is nothing in the Bible from 
one end to the other that decides 
the question. It must be decided 
by the application of civil, not of 
religious principles. It belongs 
properly and solely to the ecclesi- 
astical courts; and when the di- 
vines and canonists ceased to be 
the administrators of ecclesiastical 
law, they ceased also to have any 
special weight or jurisdiction in 
matters of this nature. 

The scriptural passage on which 
your Lordship appears to ground 
your objection, is Matt. v. 32, a 
verse to which this important pro- 
ceeding has given almost as much 
notoriety as it obtained in the con- 
troversy between the Romanists and 
the Reformers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Bishop of London, in 
an explanation of this verse, which 
REMEMBRANCER.—No, 23. 
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appeared to me perfectly correct, 
had stated, that it had reference to 
the local circumstances and pecu- 
liar practices of the Jewish people. 
Your Lordship conceives it to be of 
universal and eternal obligation. 
But I beseech your Lordship to tell 
me what there is contradictory in 
these opinions, It may be surely 
true, that our Blessed Lord told 
the Jews that their bills of divoree- 
ment were no longer to be allowed, 
when he alluded to a local practice, 
and yet at the same time establish- 
ed a rule which should be obligatory 
on all Christians, even to the end of 
the world. 

But your Lordship thinks the ex- 
planation erroneous, and conceives 
that you have strong authorities in 
support of your opinion. What 
these authorities are, | know not: 
but I will endeavour to lay before 
your Lordship some authorities on 
the other side, and to shew that the 
explanation of the text given by the 
three learned prelates is unquestion- 
ably true. 

I confess that I cannot see how 
any doubt can be entertained that 
the expression of our Lord, in its 
first application, had reference’ to 
the local circumstances of the Jews. 
The words of our Lord are these: 
-—** Ithath been said, whoever shall 
put away his. wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement. But, I 
say unto you, that whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, Causeth her to 
commit adultery; and whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced, 
committeth adultery.” It seems to 
me that no language can express 
more clearly the meaning of any 
proposition. ‘‘ It bath been ithe 
custom among you (our Lord may 
be supposed to say,) for various 
causes, whenever you wished to be 
divorced from your wives, to give 
them a bill of divorcement ; but I 
would bave you understand, that 
whoever hereafter shalbgive this bill 
of divorcement for any other cause 
except adultery, causeth her to 
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commit adultery ; and whosoever 
shall marry her, who has received 
this bill of divorcement, for any 
other cause but this, committeth 
adultery.” I will venture to lay 
before your Lordship one of these 
bills of divorcement, which will, I 
trust, take all doubt from your mind 
of the real meaning of this text. 
* Ego M. cognominatus M. filius 
M. deliberata in cogitatione anime 


. Mex, nemine me cogente, et demisi 


et liberayi et repudiavi te tibi uxo- 
rem meam N. que fuisti urxor mea 
antehac: et nunc liberavi, et dimisi 
et repudiavi te tibi, ut sis tui juris, 
et domina animz tux, ad abeun- 
dum, ut ducaris abs quolibet viro 
quem volueris, nec vir quisquam 
prohibeat, in manu tua ex hoc die 


- et in eternum. Et ecce permissa 


es unicuique viro, et hic esto tibia 
me libellus repudii, et Epistola di- 
missoria, et instrumentum libertatis 
juxta legem Mosis et Israelis.’”’ Now 
your Lordship will observe that in 


-.this Bul of Divorcement no cause 


whatever is assigned: the husband 
had deliberated in his own, mind, 
and had divorced his wife—not se- 


. parated himself from her (for this is 
-the great distinction) but had di- 
- -varced her; and had given her leave 


to go and marry: whomsoever she 
would. Now, then, my Lord, I 
appeal to your sincerity, can theye 
be a doubt concerning the meaning 
of our Lord's prohibition? “Does 


- he -not clearly say that whosoever 


should hereafter give a bill of this 
kind to his wife, caused her to 
commit adultery, by enabling her to 
marry : and does he not explain his 
own meaning when he adds, that 
whosoever should marry any one 


that is divorced, was also guilty of 


adultery? And why? Because the 
divorce was now decided to be con- 
trary to the Divine Will. But there 
is no mention, no hint or intima- 
tion that the sin of the husbani 
would consist in driving his wife to 
incontinence; the adultery and the 
only adultery which this Bill of Di- 
vorcement would lead her to com- 
mit, consisted in her marrying aug. 





ther man under the sanction of this 
Bill. ‘* Whatever you may think, 
(says our Saviour,) the vinenlum 
matrimonii is not broken, and no 
new marriage can be formed in con- 
sequence of this illegal separation.” 
But until your Lordship can shew 
that the separation in question was 
a Bill of Divorcement similar to that 
which I have produced, and that the 
adultery which may have been com. 
mitted, has been committed by a se- 
coud marriage, and not by inconti- 
nence, I shall not be persuaded that 
this passage of St. Matthew, or any 
of the others in Mark and Luke, have 
the most remote connexion with the 
present question. And unless the in- 
terpretation which I have given be 
the true interpretation, I confess I 
should feel myself utterly unable 
hereafter to decide upon the mean- 
ing of any single passage in the holy 
volume which requires the smallest 
degree of critical investigation. 

But, my Lord, do I say that the 
commandment of our Lord is not of 
universal and eternal obligation ?— 
Surely not. It is now established 
for ever, by the command of Jesus 
Christ, that no man shall divorce 
his wife and give her leave to marry 
another, but for the cause of adul- 
tery; or, in the language of the 
Canonists, that the vinculum matri- 
monii cannot be broken for any 
other cause. Asfaras this passage 
reaches, private separations are not 
even declared to be unchristian and 
improper: that they are so 1 am 
persuaded, upon Scriptural grounds, 
as I shall shew hereatter; but there 
is nothing in the Evangelists relat- 
ing to that part of the subject. 
And now I will beg to lay before 
your Lordship some authorities in 
favour of the interpretation given by 
the Bishop of London, aud which | 
have endeavoured to support. 

I begin with Erasmus. Lex Mo- 
saica permittit ut maritus offensus 
aliquo conjugis vitio dimittat eam 
suo arbitratu: modo dimisse det 
libellum repudii per quem illa possit 
alteri nubere, et priori marito jus 
adimatur sepetendi, quam abjecit. 
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At ego volo sanctius et inviolatius 
esse matrimonium inter nove Legis 
Professores. Quisquis enim dimisit 
uxorem suam, nisi forte adulteram 
(jam enim uxor esse desiit que se 
miscuit alteri viro) cogit illam ad 
adulterium : siguidem si nupserit al- 
teri, non marito nubet, sed adultero: 
atque is, qui sic repudiatam duxerit, 
non uxorem ducit sed aduleram. 

Whitby paraphrases the verse in 
this manner : Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery, by giving her this occasion 

to go and be married to another. 

Hammond.—Moses did command, 
that he that doth put away his wife 
shall do it formally and legally, giv- 
ing her a Bill of Divorce, that by 
that means the divorced person may 
marry again, and bring forth chil- 
dren by some other man. But strict 
command is here given, by Christ, 
that no cause but that of fornication 
shall be competent for divorce. 

Samuel Clarke,—The law _per- 
mitted a man in several cases to give 
his wife a Bill of -_Divorcement, and 
to put her away; but I say unto 
you that from henceforth whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife end 
marry another, saving for the cause 
of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery: and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced, commit- 
teth adultery. 

Doddridge. — Whosoever shall 
dismiss his wife, except it be on 
the account of whoredom, causeth 
her by a second marriage to commit 
adultery, or at least exposeth her to 
great danger of doing It. 

I have brought your Lordship au- 
thorities of ditferent countries, times, 
and churches; yet all coincide in 
the opinion that the “‘ putting away,” 
mentioned by St. Matthew, was a 
positive divorce, conveying to the 
wife the liberty of a second mar- 
riage ; and it was by giving her this 
liberty that the husband caused her 
to commit adultery. My Lord, 
there is no mention here of private 
separation, independent of this li- 
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berty ; no mention of incontinence, 
as the effect of such separation: 
and I will venture to tell your Lord- 
ship that there is no mode of Scrip- 
tural interpretation more dangerous 
than that which admits of extend- 
ing the words of our Saviour farther 
than their immediate object, in any 
matter which is partly of a civil, 
partly of a religious nature. It was 
the invariable custom of our Savi- 
our to interfere as little as possible 
with the internal regulation of states : 
and little advantage has ever accru- 
ed to society from any deviation 
from his example, in this as well as 
other respects. 

But, my Lord, it appears to me 
that those who conceive this text of 
St. Matthew applicable to the case 
in question, argue thus—‘ A sepa- 
ration has taken place, perhaps an 
involuntary separation on one part, 
between the husband and wife ; 
therefore the husband has caused 
the wife to commit adultery.”—I 
conclude differently, A separation 
has taken place; and adultery has 
been committed ; but the separa- 
tion did not authorize any second 
marriage, nor has the adultery taken 
place by that means: therefore, 
the passage of St. Matthew has no 
application whatever to the matter 
in debate. 

Such, my Lord, is the conclusion, 
and the only conclusion which I 
feel warranted in drawing from the 
text of Scripture which has been so 
much, and in my opinion so rashly, 
quoted during the present investiga- 
tion. 

But, my Lord, I am, on the other 
hand, equally decided on the im- 
propriety of all private separations 
between man and wife. All such 
separations are, in my opinion, con- 
trary to the recommendation of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 5 ; and I have no 
doubt, that every Bishop of the 
Church of England, would decide 
without hesitation in the same man- 
ner. And here the argument from 
Scripture ends. The next relates 
to the influence of divorce upon 
D2 
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society, and is a civil ergument 
entirely independent of Scripture. 
But as your Lordship would not, | 
am sure, conclude that the impro- 
priety of such separation justified 
adultery, or incontinence, in the 
wife, so neither can I infer per sal- 
tum, that it precludes the husband 
from any application for a divorce. 
On the principle, indeed, “ that no 
man shall have advantage from his 
own wrong,” the conclusion follows 
at once, when it has been shewn 
that the separation has taken place 
by the wrong of the husband: but 
if in any case, the wrong be origi- 
nally in the wife, then even this con 
clusion fails. And which of these 
two may be the true state of the 
case, I cannot pretend to decide ; 1 
argue the case generally, and am 
unacquainted with any particulars 
which would lead me to form a po- 
sitive decision either way. 

But, my Lord, if in any case, as 
in the case of the Sovereign of this 
country, the marriage laws are fun- 
damentally different in all their 
enactments with regard to one in- 
dividual from what they are in every 
other: if the punishment affixed to 
adultery in the wife be much hea- 
vier: if the sentence decreeing that 
punishment passes without any in- 
quiry into the conduct of the hus- 
band; if the husband himself by 
the law which compels him to marry 
a foreigner, is subjected to diflicul- 
ties to which no subject is liable : 
if the state itself is concerned in the 
purity of the wife—then, my Lord, 
I think any person would decide 
rashly who omitted to take all these 
points into consideration ; he should 
not form his judgment on religious 
grounds alone, on a point in which 
Scripture is silent, and can, in no 
way, be adduced in support of his 
judgment, but by an inference of 
the most uncertain kind. 

My Lord, 1 trust that I have said 
nothing which can in any way be 
conceived offensive or improper. I 
ha veventured to controvert your ar- 
gument, but | entertain not the 
smallest doubt, that your Lerdship 
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formed your decision according to 
the most solemn judgment of your 
conscience. The whole question is 
now at rest: and I should certainly 
not otherwise have troubled your 
Lordship with this letter. But it 
appeared to me to be due to the 
character of those learned prelates 
who supported the Divorce Clause, 
that it should be shewn that Serip- 
ture fully justified their opinion and 
their votes. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
&e. &e, 
CLERICUS. 


i 


ABSTRACT OF DR. ALLIX’S 

“ REFLECTIONS ON GENESIS.” 
THE following paper, though it bears 
the title of an Abstract, for want of 
a more appropriate one, is rather an 
account of Allix’s book, with an 
abstract of the important parts of it, 
than an analysis of the whole. This 
excellent work, which is less known 
than it deserves to be, was written 
as part of an attempt ‘* to prove 
the truth of the Christian religion,” 
by a course of Reflections on the 
books of the Holy Scripture. In 
Allix’s day, the superficial proofs of 
the truth of our religion (if we may 
so express ourselves) had been so 
much less investigated, that he is 
compelled to stop for the purpose 
of proving points which there can 
be now no want of fairness in assum- 
ing as generally admitted. These 
parts of his book it would be only 
tedious to present to our readers, 
even in an abridged form, and we 
shall, therefore, merely indicate 
them, doing so in order to present 
a complete view of the work. 

Allix begins by observing, that if 
the truth of the facts of religion be 
proved, that is, if the Creation, the 
Fall, the promise of a Redeemer, the 
actual advent of that Redeemer, &c. 
be established as matters of fact, 
the remainder (that is, the fulfil- 
ment of the promises of Christianity, 
and the necessity of men’s obeying 
its precepts) follows of course. The 
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great object, then, is to show (c. 2.) 
that Christianity is founded on proofs 
of matter of fact, and this is to be 
done on the authority of the writers 
of the Old and New Testament. 
The first object, then, is to show 
the truth of the historical books of 
the Old Testament; and this Allix 
does (c. 3.) by the ordinary argu- 
ments, and then proceeds (c. 4.) to 
consider the book of GiNEsis in 
particular, Now, there are two 
facts related by Moses in this book, 
on which all the rest depend; and 
the main business, therefore, is to 
evince their truth:—they are the 
creation and the promise of a Re- 
deemer. The important point to 
be observed here, is the use which 
Moses made of these facts, which 
was to lay them for the basis of a 
new system of laws ; and he mentions 
them as things known to the whole 
world, and especially to the nation 
among which he lived. The im- 
portance of the facts is such, that 
every body must have thought of 
them, and satisfied themselves of their 
truth—and the character of Moses 
wits so conspicuous, that he never 
could have ventured to assert the 
general notoriety of facts which were 
not generally believed, without see- 
ing himself exposed to public scorn; 
but strong as these arguments are, 
there is a yet stronger. The design 
of Moses in writing the book of 
Genesis, was to forward his system 
of establishing a new system of laws, 
which he professed to have received 
from God, and of leading the Jews 
into the land of Canaan, to which 
he told them they had a claim, ac- 
cording to the intent of the Divine 
Wisdom. He assumes, then, the 
truth of the creation, and promise 
of a Redeemer, and goes on to re- 
mind them, that that Redeemer was 
to come of one particular family, 
the family of Abraham; and that the 
Oracles of God had declared that 
this family were to settle in the land 
of Canaan. By this reasoning, he 
hoped to convince them of the ne- 
cessity of their taking possession of 
that country, and submitting to the 
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laws, which he asserted formed part 
of the same system of Providence. 
Now, is it conceivable that any one 
would hope to induce men to submit 
tu the restraint of new, peculiar, and 
rigorous laws, by appealing to facts 
which they had never heard of, or 
which they did not universally be- 
lieve? The answers which the ad- 
versaries of religion offer to this rea- 
soning, are two, (1.) that Moses was 
not the author of Genesis ; (2.) that 
it is absurd to credit facts on the 
single auihority of a person who 
lived so long after the time at which 
they happened. The first of these 
answers, Allix exposes in c, 5. and 
c. 6. with the common arguments, 
In c. 7. he goes on to refute the 
second answer by shewing that there 
was a custom, which had existed 
from the earliest time to that of 
Moses, which authenticated the fact 
of the creation ; viz. the observation 
of the Sabbath. And this will also 
help to show clearly how the me- 
mory of the promise of a Redeemer 
was kept up from the creation to 
the time of Moses. 

Our business, then, is to show, 
(1.) that the Sabbath was ordained 
to commemorate the creation; (2.) 
that it was observed by mankind 
from the beginning. 

The words of Moses, then, (Gen. 
ii. 3.) clearly show a solemn conse- 
cration of the seventh day to the 
service of God, in commemoration 
of his having, on that day, finished 
the creation of the heavens and 
earth. If it should be answered, 
that Moses only uses these words to 
show why God chose this day in 
particular, at the promulgation of 
the law; we may observe, that the 
order of narration refutes this an- 
swer; for Moses first narrates the 
formation of the heavens and earth, 
then the institution of the Sabbath, 
and after all, adds, ‘* These are the 
generations,” &c. Again, we know 
that the patriarchs, at least from the 
time of Seth, maintained a public 
worship, and for this there must 
have been some appointed day ; and 


as, besides this, they distinguished 
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between clean and unclean beasts 
for their sacrifices, which they 
could only have done from revela- 
tion, we have strong reasons for 
concluding that God had appointed 
the time, as well as the manner of 
his sacrifices. But there are various 
other proofs of the observation of 
the seventh day; the sending forth 
the dove and raven from the ark on 
that day (Gen. vill. 10. 12.); the 
week mentioned (Gen. xxix. 27.) as 
the time of the wedding-feast of 
Leah, a festival which we know from 
the book of Esther, and other 
sources, commonly lasted seven 
days; the seven days allotted to 
the mourning for the dead (Gen. 
1. 10.), a custom which existed in 
after times also, (see Ecclus. xxii. 
12.) and passed to the Asiatics from 
the Jews, (see Amm. Mare. xiii. ad 
init. et Ambrose De fide Resur. 
p- 331.); the seven days observed 
by God after he had smote the 
river to change its waters into blood 
(Exod. vii. 25.) ; the observation of 
the Sabbath in Egypt, which may 
be collected from observing that 
they departed out of Egypt on a 
Thursday, being the fifteenth of 
Nisan; the express mention of the 
Sabbath, and of a command to ob- 
serve it in Exod. xvi. 23. where the 
Jews were ordered to collect no 
manna on the Sabbath, and the day 
is called “ the rest of the Lord,” a 
phrase which the Jews could not 
have understood, had they not been 
aware what event it was to com- 
memorate. The expression in the 
fourth commandment, “‘ Remember, 
&c.” an expression which clearly 
shows that no new commandment 
was then given, and which perhaps 
was particularly used, because Pha- 
raoh had compelled them to do 
some of their task-work on the 
Sabbath (see Exod. v. 5.) though he 
had at first allowed them a day of 
rest; and the injunction about ser- 
vants is introduced, because the 
Egyptians, by their example, had 
induced them not to be very care- 
ful in this respect ; it must further 
be observed here, that this com- 
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mand is given expressly with a re- 
ference to the creation. We may 
learn from Hebrews iv. that the 
sense we have put on Gen. ii. 3. is 
the same as that always put on it 
by the Jews. Philo thinks that the 
observation of the Sabbath suffered 
some interruption, but Aristobulus 
(apud Euseb, Prep. Ev. xiii, 12.) 
has cited many passages from the 
ancient poets, mentioning the se- 
venth day as a festival, because all 
things were finished in it. When 
the Fathers, for instance Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian, deny that 
the patriarchs observed this day, 
they meant rather that they did not 
observe it in the rigid and scrupu- 
lous manner enjoined by the law, 
than that they neglected its solem- 
nization altogether. 

Having thus established the ob- 
servation of the Sabbath, we have 
answered the second objection to 
the credibility of Moses, for he must 
have either forged a matter of fact, 
of which all could convict him, as 
all must know whether they had 
constantly observed the Sabbath or 
not; or else the creation, as he re- 
lates it, being so generally known, 
and the memorial of it celebrated 
every seventh day, must be an in- 
contestible truth; “and this will be 
shown farther, by pointing out the 
connection which the other matters 
in Genesis have wigh the creation, 
and promise of a Redeemer. 

It may be right, before we ac- 
tually enter on “them, however, to 
observe (c. 8.) that Adam must have 
been convinced of his creation, both 
by his own reason and by the au- 
thority of God, who had re evealed it 
to him; and even further than this, 
(c. 9.) he might have been con- 
firmed in this persuasion by his own 
experience. The same pe ‘rsuasion, 
the children of Adam (c. 10.) would 
have reason to hold, by comparing 
what they would hear from their 
parents witn the deductions of their 
own experience. But it is more 
important (ec. 11.) to observe that 
they actually did hold this persua- 
sion. This is proved (1.) by their 
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sacrifices which were a mark of their 
piety, and arose, without doubt, 
from their persuasion of the truth 
of the creatiomand the first promise. 
Again (2.) Eve, we are told, gave a 
name to her first-born, referring to 
the promise of a Redeemer, and 
thinking that this first fruit of her 
body was to be the atonement for 
the sin of her soul, she called him 
Cain, ‘‘ because she had gotten a 
man from the Lord*, It was the 
notion that he was the promised 
seed of the woman which caused 
Cain’s anger to rise so vehemently 
against his brother, when Abel's 
sacrifice was received more favour- 
ably by God than his own, which 
perhaps excited a fear in his mind 
that he was rejected from this ho- 
nour, (3.) The name which Eve 
gave her next born had a plain re- 
ference to this belief. She called 
him Seth, “ because God hath ap- 
pointed me another seed,” instead 
of Abel, who was dead, and Cain, 
who was rejected. The rabbis un- 
derstood this of the Messiah (see 
R. Tanchuma Rabboth, fol. 27. col. 
2. page 23.) The hope that in their 
race the Messiah was to come, pro- 
bably was the cause of their parti- 
cular attention to religion, and their 

bg Iti is well known to most of « our rea- 
ders, doubtless, that there are great dis- 
putes as to the rendering of this passage, 
which is MTA Won VDP. The 
difficulty consists in the two last words 
(Eth-Jehovah) which our translators have 
rendered “ from the Lord.” But (we 
speak with a desire to be corrected) we do 
not know any passage where JUN so de- 
cidedly signifies from, as to justify its 
being rendered so in a doubtful passage ; 
and Parkhurst justly observes, that almost 
universally where two nouns with this par- 
ticle between them, come after a verb, 


they are considered as in apposition. If 


this doctrine be true, we must translate with 
Schmidius (Coll. Bibl. i, p. 155.) “ I have 
gotten a man which is the Lord,” though 
we need not coincide with him in thinking 
that Eve fully understood the promise, and 
only gave this name to her son with refer- 
ence to the future Messiah. At least, we 
may observe, that her mistake prevailed 
among the patriarchs, 
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separation from the race of Cain. 
(4.) We know, from the example 
of Enoch, that the race of Adam 
maintained a religious worship, and 
this as we have shown, implies be- 
lief in the creation and the promise. 
(5.) The polygamy of Lamech, 
may, not improbably, be considered 
as a proof of this persuasion. God 
had threatened to punish the race 
of Cain seventold ; they understood 
this as limiting the punishment to 
seven generations, and after this, 
Lamech might indulge a hope that 
the accomplishment of the promise 
would return to the race of the 
eldest born. Accordingly, to secure 
a race to himself, he affected poly- 
gamy. And it is also observable, 
that after this time, the race of Seth 
intermarried with that of Cain, as 
if to confirm their own title to the 
promise. The sin of Lamech can- 
not be justly made an objection to 
this supposition, as, from converse 
with the race of Seth, and the 
comparatively recent date of the 
promise, he must have known of 
it. (6.) About the same _ time, 
Lamech declared by the name he 
gave his son (Noah) his hope that 
he might be the promised Re- 
deemer *. 

In c. 12. it is proved that Noah 
was persuaded of the creation and 
the promise. It seems impossible 
to suppose otherwise, as he was 

* No one can doubt that the words of 
Lamech (Gen, v. 29.) which expressly 
mention the curse, allude also to the pro- 
mise ; but opinions have been very dif- 
ferent as to the method of explaining 
them. The mere ending of the curse on 
the ground —the invention of agriculture 
by Noah, as virtually ending it—the end- 
ing of the old world, and the consequent 
rest of every thing in it—the delight of a 
parent at the birth of his son—have all 
been proposed as solutions, and by re- 
spectable names. Schmidius, however, 
comes near Allix, understanding that 
the words “* He shall comfort us,” mean 
*“ his seed, &c.” as Gen. xii. 3.; and 

Pf iffer, Dub. Vex. p. 56. altogether coin- 
cides init. In Preitfer may be found the 
above opinions, ascribed to their respective 
authors, 
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600 years old at the deluge, and 
his father Lamech had conversed 
with Adam and his children, being 
fifty-six years old when Adam died. 
Methuselah, his grandfather, died 
the year of the deluge, and was 
343 years old at the death of Adam. 
From them he must have heard the 
whole history of the world. He 
must have known that every one 
whom he saw was derived from 
Adam. He must have observed the 
hatred between the families of Cain 
and Seth, and inquired into its 
cause; we know that he offered 
sacrifice, and that fire from heaven 
consumed it, which must have given 
him a firm belief in the divine promis- 
es, as must also the cessation of the 
deluge, according to the declaration 
of God. The same arguments in 
some degree may be applied to the 
children of Noah (c. 13.) who were 
100 years old at the deluge, and 
must therefore have conversed long 
with Methusalem, and others of 
their ancestors in the Old World, 
and have been accustomed to fre- 
quent the religious assemblies and 
observe every Sabbath in the family 
of Seth; but besides this, the sin of 
Cham shows his knowledge of the 
promise, though not his belief of it. 
‘That it was not a mere piece of ir- 
reverence to his father is shown by 
considering that the father cursed 
him in the person of his son, not 
merely in his own. The account 
given us of Cham represents him as 
a prophaue persvun, deeply tinctured 
with the maxims of Cain and his 
posterity, and seems to hint that he, 
supposing the promise frustrated by 
the death of Abel, or altogether 
false, made his father’s nakedness 
an object of mockery, as if he were 
incapable of contributing to the ac- 
complishment of the promise by 
raising up more seed. The curse 
denounced by Noah against the pos- 
terity of Cham, which were indeed 
almost exterminated by Joshua, is 
heavier than we can suppose the 
Patriarch would utter against his 
son simply for irreverence towards 
6 
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him, but, being a rejection of his 
race, is well adapted to the crime 
of disbelieving that a Redeemer was 
to rise up from the stock of his fa- 
ther. Again, (c. 14.) supposing 
these things known to Noah and his 
children, they must also have been 
known to their posterity. Abraham 
and Isaac even saw Shem and his 
children, who were unquestionable 
witnesses of what had passed before 
and since the flood. That Noah and 
his children, at least Shem and Ja- 
phet, would meet to observe the 
Sabbath, is clear, and that they 
would explain the cause of their so 
doing. ‘Their whole story would be 
contirmed by the preservation of the 
ark, by the facility with which Abra- 
ham and his contemporaries would 
deduce their descent from Noah, 
and by the length of men’s lives, 
even after the flood, which would 
make it difficult to impose a forgery 
on them; by the quarrel between 
the families of Cham and his bro- 
thers, the cause of which would be 
known. ‘The remembrance of this 
quarrel, and the particular sin of 
Cham, was in fact kept up in As- 
syria, (see Lucian, de Dea Syra, 
p- 1069.) and also by the symbol of 
Baalberith, the god of the Sichem- 
mites, who were descended from 
Cham, (see Judg. viii. 23. ix. 8. 
Talm. Hieros. fol, ii. col. 4. and 
gloss. in h. l. et Avodazara, c. iii. 
fol. 43. col. 1.) 

Probably the many disgusting 
parts of the religion of the Canaan- 
ites which called forth the anger of 
God on the priests of Baal, and the 
people of Canaan, had reference to 
this crime of Cham. 

Having now brought the traditions 
of the creation and promise down 
to the time of Abraham, it must be 
next shown (c. 15.) that his poste- 
rity, till the time of Jacob, also had 
received them. Of course the reli- 
gion practised by Abraham, implied 
their truth, and this might be enough 
to prove the point, but we have one 
strong fact on the subject. Lot 
might naturally. conceiye ‘himself 
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distinguished from the rest of Shem's 
posterity, by having been called with 
Terah and Abraham, and therefore 
perhaps possessing the privilege of 
fulfilling the promise of the Re- 
deemer in his race. The incest 
committed with him by his daugh- 
ters, seems to show this in the 
strongest manner. They saw their 
mother dead, they knew that the 
Canaanites had no share in the pro- 
mise, and therefore could not marry 
them, and they thought that the 
only way of fulfilling the promise 
in their father’s race must be by 
committing incest with him. We 
may observe that they are repre- 
sented as having walked chastely in 
Sodom, that they contrived the mat- 
ter together, not in secret and sepa- 
rately as they would have done had 
their motive been only a licentious 
one, and that so far from being 
ashamed of an action in itself so 
criminal, they gave their children 
names which were to hand the re- 
membrance of it down to posterity. 
Accordingly we find that the two 
peoples descended from them, the 
Moabites and Ammonites, assumed 
a superiority over the descendants 
of Abraham as being descended 
from an elder son of Terah. Hence 
the Moabites sent for Balaam to de- 
cide the difference between them and 
the Israelites as to the right of the 
promised blessing. When Ruth, the 
Moabitess, says to Naomi, ‘‘ Thy 
God shall be my God, and thy peo- 
ple my people,” this implies a re- 
nouncing of the pretensions of her 
own people, and acquiesces in the 
justice of those of the Israelites. 
Again, the violent fear which Sa- 
rah had lest her husband should die 
childless, which led her even to de- 
liver her servant to Abraham, surely 
had a reference to this. The grief 
which Rebecca felt at her own bar- 
renness, and the contention of the 
wives of Jacob about his company, 
shew the impression on their minds, 
for it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that Moses would relate such mean 
and low particulars (to say no worse 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 25, 
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of them) unless he had great objects 
in view. Again, the expulsion of 
Ishmael, and the jealousy between 
Isaac and him, show the deep anx- 
iety existing about this matter. We 
cannot conceive that the anger of 
Sarah against Ishmael for mockery, 
would have been so violent had it 
been childish sport and not a direct 
ridicule of his brother’s rights, and 
an assertion of his own claim to the 
privilege of fulfilling the promise by 
the right of primogeniture. 

The trick which Rebecca made 
use of to secure the blessing of the 
firstborn for Jacob, arose doubtless 
from her imagining that Esau had 
forfeited the promise by his sin and 
marriage with the Canaanitess. It 
may also be observed that Moses 
represents Esau as a profane person; 
and the reason of this may be not 
only that he sold his birthright, but 
1st, that he showed his contempt for 
the promise of God by marrying a 


daughter of Heth; and 2nd, that he - 


married a daughter of Ishmael, as 
if to revive the pretensions of that 
family. The method also of exact- 
ing a solemn oath, as Abraham did 
from Eliezer, and Jacob from Jo- 
seph, may be thought to have re- 
ference to the covenant; and the 
same obscure notion perhaps gave 
rise to the worship of Baal Peor. 
Lastly, God is called the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
on account of the particular pro- 
mises with regard to the fulfilment 
of the original one which had been 
made to them. 

It now only remains to show that 
the persuasion which we have traced 
down to the time of Jacob, lasted 
till the time of Moses also, and this 
may be collected from many circum- 
stances. 

1. Jacob’s care after he was pos- 
sessed of the promise not to take a 
wife except out of his own family. 

2. His polygamy, which doubtless 
had the same object as that of La- 
mech: and we see Rachel also like 
Sarah, adopting the son of a bond- 
woman. 
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3. Among Jacob’s children, we 
may trace the impression by observ- 
ing, that the custom of taking the 
brother’s widow to wife in order to 
raise seed for him, began among 
them ; that the sin of Onan derived 
its enormity from his acting against 
the belief of the promise by it: that 
Thamar, surprised Judah into incest 
because (see Theophyl. on St. Matt. 
c. i.) she had a vehement desire to 
have children out of a family from 
which the Messiah was to come. 
She had been a Canaanite, but like 
Ruth, had renounced the impiety of 
her kindred, when she embraced the 
religion and hopes of Jacob's family ; 
and like Ruth, on this account, is 
particularly mentioned in our Sa- 
viour’s genealogy. Again, we may 
trace this belief in the violent anger 
of the sons of Jacob against Joseph 
the firstborn of their father’s fa- 
vourite wife, who had not improba- 
bly like Isaac been brought up in 
hopes of the promise; and in the 
care which Jacob and his descend- 
ants took in the land of Egypt to have 
no intermixture with the Egyptians, 
the descendants of Cham. Perhaps 
too the care of Pharaoh to kill the 
Jewish children might arise from the 
boastings of the Jews as to the 
Messiah, as well as from an appre- 
hension of their strength. 

Moses, thongh not born in Jo- 
seph’s life, was born only fifty-eight 
years after his death, and his father 
Amram lived long with Joseph. We 
have thus traced (c. 17.) the tradi- 
tion of the creation, and the pro- 
mise from Adam to Moses with the 
intervention of only seven persons, 
Adam, Methusalah, Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Amram, 
Moses. 

We ask then, whether after what 
has been said, any one can think it 
likely that Moses would venture to 
forge matters that must be so uni- 
versally known, since every man 
could trace his pedigree to the flood, 
or even to Adam, as shortly as 
Moses could. 

We have also shewn that many 








actions strange in themselves, and 
considered by the Atheists as ridi- 
culous, were only mentioned by 
Moses because they had a reference 
to the strong belief entertained of 
the Advent of Messiah. 

We may remark too that those 
who preserved this tradition, were 
few and lived long; that it passed 
from father to son, where deceit 
is unlikely ; that it referred for cre- 
dence to well known facts; the 
pains of childbirth and Paradise be- 
fore, and the preservation of the 
ark after the flood ; that it supposes 
a public service fifty-two times a 
year, expressly to cause a general 
knowledge and remembrance of it ; 
and also supposes both the exclu- 
sion of the elder brothers almost 
always, and the election of the 
younger, which must have excited 
controversy and tended much to pre- 
serve the truth; and likewise con- 
tentions between nations as to which 
should be the depository of it. If 
Moses could forge under these cir- 
cumstances he must certainly have 
been the most daring impostor in 
the world. 

In c. xviii. Allix contends that 
Moses in this book wrote not under 
the higher degree of inspiration, but 
merely under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, there being no need for 
a revelation in things generally 
known, and Moses only having 
written such in this book. ‘This he 
contends for, Ist, because it was 
probable that Moses would know 
all the particulars he has recorded, 
2nd, because in the other books 
where God actually spoke to him, 
he informs us of it, 3rd, because 
Genesis is not divided into distinct 
sets of Revelations, as it probably 
would had Moses learnt these things 
directly from God and not by ordi- 
nary methods; 4th, because there 
is in Genesis internal evidence that 
it was written from tradition: name- 
ly, that the most remote facts, of 
which we should most wish a full 
account, are told ina very concise 
manner ; that the narration b ecome 
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fuller as the writer approaches his 
own times, for instance, Lamech’s 
polygamy, and murders, and the 
king Melchisedec, are so shortly 
mentioned, that there is controversy 
about all these subjects even to the 
present day, while all the history of 
Abraham and Isaac, and the dying 
speech of Jacob, are told at full 
length. Again, the exact account 
of the genealogy, &c. of the Edom- 
ites is fully given, and as we know 
that Moses lived forty years among 
them, this is exactly the information 
we should expect in the ordinary 
way. They who maintain the con- 
trary opinion, must show that tradi- 
tion is useless—that in the time of 
Moses there were none who knew 
the particulars of the history of the 
deluge, the tower of Babel, &c. &c. 
That Moses pointed out the manner 
in which these traditions were pre- 
served without any object—that 
Moses while in Midian, heard no- 
thing of the origin of the Midianites 
—and that the authority of the ora- 
cles recorded in Genesis is nothing. If 
the oracles did not exist in the family 
of Abraham, of what use would it be 
so carefully to point out their exact 
accomplishment ; for instance, the 
possession of Canaan, the punish- 
ment of the Canaanites, the acqui- 
sition of Sichem by the tribe of 
Joseph, &c. &c. 

In c. xix. Allix answers the ob- 


jections as to the age of the world, 


drawn from the Egyptian, and in 
c. 20. from the Chinese History ; 
these it would be useless to give at 
any length. It has already been fre- 
quently shown, that what looks at 
all like truth in the Egyptian his- 
tory, accords with the Mosaic chro- 
nology; and the Chinese history is 
too absurd, and too like the insane 
part of the Egyptian to require par- 
ticular confutation. Both may, and 
probably do contain a few facts in 
a world of fable. We pass on to 
c. xxi., in which Allix considers the 
last objection that can be raised to 
the book of Genesis, viz. that though 
Moses may be the author, that does 
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not prove the history to be true, as 
Moses may have forced the people 
to believe his history by the fear of 
death. But this opinion confutes 
itself, for Ist, it supposes the trath 
of the miracles by which Moses be- 
came the head of the Israelites. 
2nd, It supposes the truth of some 
points in which Moses could not de- 
ceive other nations by his authority, 
such as the preservation of the ark, 
and the building of the tower of 
Babel, the confusion of tongues, the 
destruction of Sodom, &c. &c. 
3rd. It supposes that Moses must 
have given a true account of the 
origin of the Israelites, for the con- 
trary hypothesis isabsurd. 4th. It 
supposes his account of the origin 
of the divisions and pretensions kept 
up among the twelve tribes to be 
true, but these rest on the truth of 
the oracles recorded by him, and 
therefore the truth of these oracles 
is established. 5th. It is contrary 
to common sense to suppose that 
Moses could expect, with any power 
whatever to make a system of lies 
believed even by his own subjects. 
Again, it is absurd to suppose that 
a whole nation would have perse- 
vered long in a profession forced on 
them by tyranny; and equally ab- 
surd, knowing all we do of the Jews, 
to suppose them so patient, particu- 
larly too when after the death of 
Moses and Joshua, they were subject 
to the Canaanites, and freed from the 
terror of that law of Moses which 
denounced death against any that 
contested his laws. If they had 
thought his system an imposture, 
would they not gladly have seized 
that opportunity of getting rid of it? 
The law, it may be well to observe, 
was not made to force belief, but to 
prevent the corruption of the peo- 
ple, and its mingling with other na- 
tions. 

In c. xxii. from the matters proved 
before, Allix concludes that Genesis 
was written by Moses; and that 
this being granted, it was impossi- 
ble for him to forge his history ; 
that he had sufficient traditions to 
E 2 
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preserve the memory of these trans- 
actions. That he was never con- 
tradicted till the most silly and ab- 
surd stories of the beginning of the 
world had begun to be circulated ; 
and that as the reading of the law 
was never discontinued for any long 
time, the Jews would at once have 
detected any interpolation. 

Hence we may fairly conclude, 
that the truth of the creation can- 
not be better proved than it is in 
the book of Genesis; and that he 
who rejects it, must also disbelieve 
all the facts we have brought in 
confirmation of it, and in particular 
the celebration of the Sabbath in 
the early ages. 


re 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 


Mr. Epitor,—I was acciden- 
tally in the court at Warwick, dur- 
ing the whole of the trial of the 
Parish Officers of Stretton, of the 
getting up of which a correspon- 
dent in your last Number has given 
so profitable an elucidation, and 
never did I hear one in which ap- 
peared more reproachful conduct 
on the part of the prosecution than 
in that; exposed too, as it fortu- 
nately was, by the prosecutors own 
witnesses. So evident, indeed, and 
shameful was the exposure, that the 
judge lamented, as did, 1 am con- 





vinced, all the jury alse, as well as 
all the bystanders in court, not of 
the party of the prosecutors, that 
the respectable looking defendants 
(who had been placed, to the num- 
ber of twelve, or more, within the 
bar, and at the head of the table 
usually appropriated to the barris- 
ters and attornies,) could not, 
through an almost unavoidable error 
in their proceedings, have the full 
benefit of an absolute and ho- 
nourable acquittal. The prosecu- 
tors, however, from the very lenient 
judgment of the court, and the man- 
ner in which it was delivered, must 
feel great disappointment in the ill 
success their unprincipled measures 
had in this instance met with. 

I entirely concur with your cor- 
respondent in the eulogium he 
passes upon the Parish Officers of 
Stretton, and I am decidedly of 
opinion that a subscription should 
be set on foot in the surrounding 
parishes, towards defraying the law 
expences incurred, as a public ex- 
pression of approval of their manly 
conduct, and as an encouragement 
to Parish Officers in general, to re- 
sist similar aggressions with the 
same promptitude and firmness. 


Your obedient servant, 


Tr. 
Rugby, Dec. 9. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Encouragements of the Chris- 
tian Minister. A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Hen- 
ley, August 22, 1820, before the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Ox- 
ford, Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L. 
and the Rev. the Clergy of the 
Deaneries of Aston and Henley : 
and published at their Request. 
By the Rev. J. B. Sumner, M.A. 
Fellow of Eton College, and Vicar 
of Mapledurham, Oxon. pp. 26. 
flatchard. 1820. ‘ 


In addition to the various other 
merits of this sermon, its subject 
appears to us to be happily chosen. 
On many occasions it is highly pro- 
per to dwell upon the difficulties by 
which the teachers of Christianity 
are surrounded. The candidate for 
orders should be taught to reflect 
solemnly and frequently upon the 
duties which he is about to under- 
take; and should be forced to form 
some estimate (however inadequate) 
of their weight. The recently or- 















dained minister must not be _per- 
mitted to suppose that inactivity 
and carelessness are suited to the 
post which he occupies. The clergy 
of all ages should perceive and de- 
plore the unexampled obstacles to 
their success. And itis on this very 
account that we commend Mr. Sum- 
ner for the judicious selection of his 
subject: ‘ The Encouragements of 
the Christian Minister’ are always 
an interesting subject: but never 
did they more require to be felt and 
enjoyed than at the present hour. 
They that have put their hands to 
the plough are not permitted to look 
back. When they look around, 
much that is alarming will certainly 
be seen; and though it ought only 
to increase their humility and dili- 
gence, yet the mind would quickly 
sink under such accumulated bur- 
dens, if it were not supported by 
the elastic power of hope. To that 
principle, therefore, and to the views 
and consolations which it unfolds, 
we shall endeavour, with Mr. Sum- 
ners assistance, to direct the 
thoughts of our reader. 

From Ecclesiastes xi. 6. ‘ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper either this or that, or whe- 
ther they both shall be alike good,” 
our attention is called to four dis- 
tinct subjects of encouragement. 


“ J, First, then, I will speak of the 
ENCOURAGEMENT which the Minister de- 
rives from the instruction of the young. 
This is perhaps the most delightful of all 
his labours, He has, indeed, ignorance to 
contend with; but it is easier to encoun- 
ter ignorance than that worse knowledge 
of the counsels of the ungodly, which com- 
monly belongs to more advanced years. 
He has evil to overcome ; but it is the evil 
of nature, not yet rendered obstinate by 
habit—of vicious propensities, not yet 
strengthened by indulgence, till the at- 
tempt to eradicate them is nothing less 
than the plucking out a right eye, or the 
cutting off a right hand. There is no 
greater satisfaction than to see the listless 
mind awakening into attention—the vacant 
look of ignorance gradually quickened by 
intelligence—and the rude and self-willed 
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being which lately appeared to admit of 
no restraint, to acknowledge no obliga- 
tion, now feeling itself the creature of 
God, and obtaining its spiritual rights, as 
an accountable ‘ member of Christ and in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven.’ And 
this is not a mere transient gleam of pro- 
mise, which gratifies the eye for a time, 
but vanishes when attentively surveyed ; 
the longer it is dwelt upon, the more is 
the pleasure increased by reflection. For 
consider, in the case of the child thus dis- 
ciplined, thus instructed, how much of 
gloom is taken from our apprehensions, 
how much of hope introduced into the 
prospect of the future. We cannot see a 
child, more especially we cannot see the 
children of the poor, without a sad antici- 
pation of evil. We know that they will be 
exposed to much temptation: thrown, 
perhaps, at a very early age, almost upon 
the wide world; taken from the superin- 
tending eye of parents, and engaged in ser- 
vice which leaves them too much at the 
mercy of those among whom they live, 
both as to morals and religion; possessing 
little opportunity of intercourse with their 
Minister, and often in a great neasure de- 
barred, at a season when they are most 
wanted, from the public and private ad- 
monitions of the Church. We know also 
that, at the best, in the course of their 
after-life, they must suffer the pressure of 
poverty, and be encumbered with cares 
which can receive little alleviation from 
external sources ; must be placed in situa- 
tions and circumstances which are difficult 
enough in themselves, and still more pe- 
rilous when viewed in connexion with the 
awful eternity which is to follow. God 
forbid that we should permit the young to 
enter upon this sea of dangers, unprovided 
with the only compass which can direct 
them through it! Let them go into the 
world with a previous knowledge what it 
is, corrupt and evil—what their business 
is, to overcome it*: let them be aware 
that it will prove a scene of trial: that 
they have an adversary ever seeking to de- 
vour their souls; but that He who is for 
them is greater than he that is against 
themt, and, if they trust in him, will 
enable them to ‘ renounce the devil and 
all his works,’ and to subdue ‘ the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.’ Thus we give a new 
colour to the whole prospect: we may 
look forward to the years which lie before 
them with a brighter anticipation; we 
provide them something on which they 





* Rev. iii. 21; xxi. 7. 
t See 1 John iv, 4. 
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may lean in the rough journey of life; we 
show them to whom they may be grateful 
in prosperity, to whom they may have re- 
course in affliction; and even in sin we 
leave them not without hope, inasmuch as 
they have been taught to know that if any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father. All reason, all experience, ail 
Scripture concur in this, IN THE MoRN- 
ING sow thy seed; often has it sprung up, 
and brought forth the fruits of grace, when 
it had seemed to outward eyes to have 
been choked with tares. 

‘* Let me entreat you, my brethren, to 
secure to yourselves the gratification and 
the reward of this labour. That it is la- 
bour, no one will deny; or that difficulties 
impede, from the obstinacy, carelessness, 
and ignorance of those with whom we have 
to do: but this, like other difficulties, 
yields to exertion. The benefits of early 
education, of course I speak of Christian 
education, are daily more and more ac- 
knowledged both by the poor themselves 
and by those above them. Parents like to 
see the effects of the Gospel in their chil- 
dren; masters in their servants. Both, 
therefore, may be prevailed on to contri- 
bute towards the necessary expence, and 
to submit to that degree of immediate sa- 
crifice which the time employed in edaca- 
tion requires: and it is impossible not to 
wish that more daily schools on the im- 
proved plan, or such modifications of it as 
may be found practicable, should be intro- 
duced into the villages of our diocese. 
Such a system indeed is likely to come 
supported by the strength of the Legisla- 
ture; and we have just reason to be thank- 
ful for a Legislature which makes the mo- 
rals of the people its object. But the zeal 
of the Clergy will effect more than any 
laws ; and although, when the heart is fix- 
ed, it is good to have the hand strength- 
ened by the law, legislatiqn alone will 
avail little, unless the hearts of the Clergy 
ave ardent in the cause. They only can 
give its full value to instruction; for it is 
not the power of reading, it is the prac- 
tical enforcement of the Bible which we 
want—the application to the heart; the 
oral instruction which Philip gave to the 
Ethiopian, and without which he could not 
understand what he read*, and without 
which the poor too often read the Scrip- 
ture as a history, and know little of it as 
unfolding the only means of salvation, or 
conveying glad tidings to themselves, 





* Acts viii, 30. 
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Christ himself provided, by the regular or- 
der of Ministers which has been establish- 
ed in his Church, that the benefit of such 
individual instruction should never be 
wanting; and by frequent catechising, by 
confirmation, with the preparation that 
precedes it, by a continued inspection and 
superintendence, not only during residence 
at school, but, if possible, during that pe- 
riod which succeeds, and is commonly the 
turning point of life, the intentions of the 
Church may be fulfilled, and the youth 
grow up with something more than the 
title of Christian, Could we but rightly 
feel what depends on this, even the wel- 
fare of an immortal soul, we should be in- 
deed watchful, in season and out of season, 
at appointed times and at times not ap- 
pointed, that the young of our flock might 
not be exposed to the storms of the world 
till they were prepared to encounter them, 
by looking up to Christ as their ruler and 
their guide. Such indeed is his mercy, 
that there is still a haven, a port of refuge 
for those who turn to him, even having 
once made shipwreck of their faith, But 
it is not for us to trust in the poor hope, 
that in the wreck of the vessel they may 
find a plank to escape on, or be directed 
by grace to seize upon it: our object 
should be, that in the first entrance of 
life they should make the Gospel their ark 
of safety, and never quit it throughout the 
voyage. And happy is that Minister, who, 
if he hear that one of his flock has proved 
disobedient to his vows, and shaken off the 
allegiance which he owed to his Redeemer, 
can say, This is in spite of warning: I 
have delivered my soul*, May you, my 
brethren, enjoy a still happier reflection; 
and possess the gratitude of those whom 
you have trained up in the way they 
should go, and who acknowledge you as 
the instruments through whom they have 
learnt to know their Redeemer, and to 
receive him as their Lord.”—P. 5. 


The second encouragement is de- 
rived from the occasional convic- 
tion and conversion of those who 
have long been standing idle with- 
out, and are not called until the 
sixth, the ninth, or the eleventh 
hour, And the value of such an 
encouragement, and the means of 
making it our own are enforced 
with great earnestness and truth, 





* See Ezek. xxxiii. 





















On the third topic Mr. Sumner shall 
again speak for himself. 


“ III. I proceed, in the third place, to 
speak of an ENCOURAGEMENT of a_ dif- 
ferent sort, of a temporal rather than a 
spiritual nature, but too important to be 
passed over;—that which is derived to 
the Minister from the share, the essential 
share which he takes in upholding the 
frame of civil society in his country. And 
this he effects, not by the strength of hu- 
man law or terror of punishment, but by 
the gentler influence which his character 
and office spread around him. The poorer 
classes, the vast majority in every dis- 
trict, cannot but reverence a state of 
things which secures to them a protector 
in all their concerns, an adviser in their 
best interests ; one who, while their eter- 
nal welfare is his first and greatest care, 
is attentive to hear, and ready to assist 
their temporal wants, and to smooth the 
difficulties of their lot. Is any one af- 
flicted with sickness or with sorrow? 
Are any sinking into undeserved indi- 
gence? Is any one oppressed?—There is 
one to whom the lowest, and the meanest, 
and the weakest may have recourse ; one 
superior to themselves in station and ac- 
quirement, but whom his office teaches to 
condescend to men of low estate: and 
whom a motive which nothing can affect 
or weaken, whom the love of Christ con- 
straineth to visit and to comfort, and to 
defend the least of these his brethren. 
Take away the Christian Minister, aud 
who shall remain to supply his place? I 


those in whom the bond of Christian cha- 
rity stands in the stead of professional 
duty, and who, in larger towns especially, 
unite with us in labours of love; but the 
co-operation and direction of the Minis- 
ter is necessary to render such assistance 
profitabie, even where it can be obtained ; 
and, in our villages and hamlets, where 
shall those be found who have at once the 
‘inclination, and the ability, and the lei- 
sure, to advise the ignorant, to succour 
the defenceless, and to relieve the indi- 
gent? Take away the Minister of the 
Gospel, and who will remain to stand be- 
tween the employer and his labourer, be- 
tween the magistrate and the offender? 
Who will be the almoner of the rich man’s 
bounty? Who will direct the poor man’s 
industry into the most useful channels ?— 
Raised, by education and character, to 
a level with the rich and great, yet led by 
duty and by charity to reckon no indi- 
vidual beneath him to whom he can be 
nseful, no office nnworthy of him by 








am far from undervaluing the exertions of 
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which he can do good, the Minister forms 
the connecting link between the different 
ranks and degrees of sociey, the corner- 
stone of our political and social fabric. 
The magistrate may bear the sword, and 
it is not in vain; the laws may threaten, 
may command, may forbid, may punish ; 
but, as long as love is more attractive than 
authority, as long as moral influence pre- 
vails more with intellectual beings than 
physical force, so long will our Church 
Establishment prove a stronger cement of 
social union than laws or penalties, and so 
long will its Ministers be the firmest bul- 
warks of the State, by diffusing that com- 
fort and content which prevents men 
from being given to change, and by pro- 
moting that knowledge which sees out- 
ward circumstances in their due light, and 
not as the one = needful. Let me 
not seem to magnify unreasonably the 
clerical office: should [ appear to do so, 
the object which I have in view must be 
my excuse; which is to point out, my 
reverend brethren, the encouragement 
which we have to be zealous in our ho- 
nourable calling, to be fervent in spirit, 
not slothful in business, serving the Lord. 
I cannot, indeed, venture to set forth any 
motives for action except those of duty 
and responsibility ; that every man’s work 
shall be made manifest ; and every man 
receive his own reward according to his 
own labour, But surely, if any secon- 
dary object could be admitted in a work 
of which God is the beginning and heaven 
the end, it might be found from reflecting 
that whilst we comply with our ordina- 
tion vows, and do that which it is our daty 
to do, we are at the same time assisting 
to support the best fabric of civil govern- 
ment which divine Providence has ever 
enabled man to rear; and that while we 
obey the precept which we enjoin, and 
do good unto all men, especially to them 
that are of the household of faith, we are 
indirectly strengthening the purest Esta- 
blishment which has ever represented 
Christianity to the world.” P. 15, 


Of the fourth head we do not 
feel warranted to speak quite so 
decidedly as of the parts which 
precede it. In the first place, we 
question the propriety, or at least 
the accuracy, of making it a dis- 
tinct and separate portion of the 
discourse. ‘The subject of it is, 
* that confirmation of his own 
faith which the minister daily de- 
rives from all that he sees and ob- 











serves among his people.” The 
particular instances enlarged upon, 
are the applicability of the Gospel 
doctrine to the various conditions 
of men, the good effects that it 
produces upon all by whom it is 
seriously embraced, and the pecu- 
liar force of the doctrines of atone- 
ment and reconciliation contrasted 
with the inefliciency of mere moral 
teaching. The truth of these po- 
sitions cannot possibly be denied ; 
but the greater part of them have 
been already urged under the pre- 
ceding heads. What was it that 
gave effect to the labours of in- 
structing the youny, but the power- 
ful and peculiar doctrines with 
which through these labours they 
became familiar, and which taught 
them to seek so that they might 
find? Again, the encouragement 
to be derived from the repentance 
and amendment of an aged offen- 
der, formed the second head of 
Mr. Sumner’s argument, and in un- 
folding it, he has not only dwelt 
upon the value of the human soul, 
and upon the terrors which await 
it in its impenitent state; but he 
has also particularly described the 
whole progress of conversion. It 
appears, therefore, to us, that it is 
little better than a useless repe- 
tition, to say that the Christian 
minister may also be encouraged by 
perceiving the fitness and ethcacy 
of his faith to preserve and esta- 
blish the young, or to soften and 
amend the aged. That fitness had 
already been assumed ; for without it, 
the effects pourtrayed could never 
have been produced. Their production 
is one genuine source of encourage- 
ment to their minister; but surely 
Mr. Sumner must be mistaken in 
thinking that it is ftwo sources. 

We have another remark to offer 
upon this portion of the discourse; 
and one which involves subjects of 
greater importance than a mere in- 
accuracy of division. 


“ J} will confine myself to one more 
point—the confirmation of the leading ar- 
ticle of our reformed faith, Justification 
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through Christ, by its effect upon the 
hearts and lives of those who receive it. 
Yes—it cannot but encourage the Minis- 
ter in maintaining that doctrine which has 
been emphatically described as the test 
of a flourishing or a falling Church, when 
he finds that those who most simply look 
up to Christ for pardon, are those who 
most steadily persevere in the ways of 
Christian holiness ; that in proportion as 
they trust in him, as having reconciled 
them to God by his blood, they become 
both more anxious and more able to make 
their calling and election sure ; and (if 
in speaking of the Creator I may borrow 
an image from the creature) the more 
clearly we represent Jesus Christ as the 
Sun of our religious system, so much the 
more brightly do the rays of holiness ema- 
nate from his glory, and reflect light upon 
the path of the Christian.” P. 22. 


As this sentence is followed up by 
an exposure of. the inefficacy of 
mere moral philosophy, and a de- 
fence of the necessity and certainty 
of spiritual assistance, it cannot 
fairly be construed to mean more 
than every Churchman would ad- 
mit. The Socinian, open, or con- 
cealed, is the only controversialist 
to which it is opposed. But there 
are several phrases contained in it, 
which when separated from the con- 
text, would be claimed with shouts 
of triumph by the Calvinist and the 
Evangelical. ‘‘ Those who most sim- 
ply look up to Christ for pardon.” 
None do this more simply than the 
advocates for unconditional elec- 
tion; but that these persons are 
“‘ those who most steadily perse- 
vere in the ways of Christian holi- 
ness,” is a fact which is asserted 
much oftener than it is proved. 
“In proportion as they trust in 
him as having reconciled them to 
God by his blood, they become 
both more anxious and more able 
to make their calling and election 
sure.” To speak of various de- 
grees of trust in Christ, and 
of proportionate willingness, and 
ability to serve him, is not a very 
definite or well authorised form of 
speech. The Calvinist may easily 
affirm, that he trusts in his Sa- 
viour more implicitly than others ; 
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he will infer that he has more rea- 
diness and power to follow him; 
and may conceive that in this opi- 
nion he is supported and confirmed 
by our highly esteemed preacher. We 
are very far from believing that this 
latter opinion would be correct; it 
certainly is not borne out by the rest 
of the discourse—but we lament that 
a single passage or expression should 
oceur, which can either be per- 
verted or misunderstood ; and that 
the modern enthusiast and sectary 
should receive even the appearance 
of encouragement from the exam- 
ple or authority of Mr. Sumner. 


—— 


Episcopal Innovation, or the Test of 
Modern Orthodoxy, in eighty- 
seven Questions imposed as Articles 
of Faith, upon Candidates for 
Licences and Holy Orders, in the 
Diocese of Peterborough, with a 
Distinct Answer to each Ques- 
tion, and general Reflections re- 
lative to their illegal Structure and 
pernicious Tendency. 12mo. pp. 
120. Seely. 1820. 

The Legality of the Questions pro. 
posed by Dr. Herbert Marsh, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, to Can- 
didates for Holy Orders within 
that Diocese, considered as usurp- 
ing the Place of an established 
Test. 8vo. pp. 29. Seeley. 1820. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled 
the Ligality of the Questions pro- 
posed by Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to 
Candidates for Holy Orders within 
that Diocese, considered. By a 
Layman. 8vo. pp. 20. Rivingtons. 
1820. 

Remarks upon the eighty-seven Ques- 
tions proposed by Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, and to those in Orders, 
who apply for a Licence to a Cu- 
racy inhis Diocese. By the Rev. 
Joseph Wilson. A.M. 8vo. pp. 69. 
Hatchard. 1820. 

A Refutation of the Remarks by the 
ReMEMBRANCER, No. 25, 
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Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. on the 
Questions proposed by Herbert 
Marsh, D.D. Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, to the Candidates for 
Holy Orders ; with a brief Com. 
ment on the leading Tenets of the 
Calrinistic Methodists, shewing 
them to be incompatible with the 
Christian Dispensation: also the 
Questions proposed by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. Bya 
Layman. 8vo. pp. 59. Rivingtons. 
1820, 

A Refutation of the Objections ad- 
vanced by the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
A.M. against the Questions pro- 
posed to Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
F.R S. Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, and Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 32. Rivingtons, 1820. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary 
Visitation of Herbert Lord Bi- 
shop of Peterborough in July, 
1820; with an Appendix contain- 

ing some Remarks on the Modern 
Custom of singing in our Churches 
unauthorized Psalms and Hymns. 
8vo. pp. 38. Rivingtons. 1820. 

Salvation by Grace. A Sermon 
preached at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Middlesex at Dun- 
mow, on Thursday, June 10th, 
1819, by the Rev. Henry Budd, 
M.A. Chaplain of Bridewell Hos- 
pital, Minister of Bridewell Pre- 
cinct, and Rector of White Booth- 
ing, Essex. 8vo. pp. 95. Riving- 
tons. 1820. 


THE Questions proposed by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, to candi- 
dates for boly orders, and to curates 
applying for licences in his diocese, 
were inserted in the last Number of 
the Christian Remembrancer with- 
out any intention of soliciting favour 
toward them, or of anticipating the 


judgment, which it might be neces- 


sary to pronounce on their merits or 

detects. They were inserted partly 

to gratify the curiosity of mary who 

had not seen them, and who could 

hardly be ignorant of the strong 
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feeling which they had called forth, 
but principally to enable the re- 
flecting reader to form a private and 
unbiassed opinion concerning them, 
and gradually to introduce him to 
the controversy, in which it is more 
our duty than our pleasure to inter- 
fere. 

The titles of the several pam- 
phlets prefixed to the present article, 
sufficiently evince the nature of the 
controversy, and the extent to which 
it has been carried. Of the spirit 
and temper with which it has been 
conducted, it is hardly possible to 
form an adequate conception, with- 
out a perusal of the pamphlets 
themselves; and it is an act of cha- 
rity, due to all who have engaged in 
the contest, to produce no other 
specimens than necessarily arise in 
discussing the thore important mat- 
ters in debate, after a cursory view 
of the several tracts shall have been 
laid before the reader. 

The tract entitled ‘‘ Episcopal 
Tnnovation,”’ was originally publish- 
ed in the Christian Guardian, The 
writer undertakes to supply a dis- 
tinct answer to the several questions 
proposed by the bishop, according 
to his view of the doctrine which 
they involve, and to confirm his an- 
swers by testimonies not from the 
Scriptures, but the Homilies ; and 
he concludes with general observa- 
tions upon the assumed effect of 
the questions proposed. The defi- 
ciency of Scriptural proof is sup- 
plied by a singular vehemence of in- 
vective; and there is an air of offi- 
cial authority pervading the whole 
composition. Let the reader de- 
termine, whether in the following 
laudatory language, it is the writer 
who recommends his own answers, 
or the editor who proclaims the merit 
of his anonymous correspondent. 


“ We have only here to say with re- 
spect to the followimg answer to his Lord- 
ship's ‘ questions,’ that it may be consi- 
dered as a brief, and we hope satisfactory 
reply to most of the popular cavils and 

jections, which are commonly made 
against the doctrines found in the ‘literal 


and grammatical’ sense of our ‘ Articles,’ 
and by consequence against the true “ eos- 
pel of the grace of God.’ His Lordship’s 
is only an ingeniously constructed epitome 
of the less spiritual systems of many of 
the orthodox divines of great reputation in 
the present day; and does not differ es- 
sentially, or perhaps even circumstantially 
from the lowest part of a late Bisaop of 
Lincoln's anti-calvinism. Aud we conceive 
that there is not found in our language so 
complete an answer to their system gene- 
rally, in so short a compass.” Adv, p.v. 


If the force of the Italics and the 
inverted commas is not always ap- 
prehended, the complacency of the 
writer at least will not be over- 
looked. 

*« The Legality of the Questions” 
is argued almost exclusively upon 
the royal declaration prefixed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, without refer- 
ence to any thing which hath pro- 
perly the authority of law upon the 
subject. “A Layman” in his “ re- 
ply” to this pamphlet, which he ap- 
prehends to have been zealously 
circulated and cordially approved 
among the Calvinistic Methodists, 
fails to supply’ the legal information 
which the case requires, and in this 
respect at least leaves the contro- 
versy as he found it. 

In Mr. Wilson’s “* Remarks,” the 
Bishop's questions are pronounced 
to be “ virtually and to all practical 
purposes, new articles of faith,” to 
be added to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and intended to sipersede them. He 
charges the Bishop with introducing 
an unauthorized particularity into 
the Articles; he disputes the dis- 
cretionary right of the Bishop to 
examine the candidate, especially 
upon points which he considers him 
incompetent to answer, and he offers 
no indirect insinuations against the 
yoke of Peterborough, and the as- 
sumption of Papal, and more than 
Papal, infallibility. He afterwards 
enters upon a particular examination 
of some of the Bishop's questions, 
especially those which treat of re- 
demption, original sin, justification 
by faith, and regeneration. In this 
examination his vehemence usually 
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exceeds his temper, and his whole 
pamphlet exhibits more of the acri- 
mony of the polemic, than of the 
sober convincing argumentation of 
the Christian divine. 

The ‘* Layman” is frequently 
happy in his “ Refutation” of Mr. 
Wilson’s remarks, in disproving his 
dogmatical assertions, and in expos- 
ing the temerity of his gratuitous as- 
sumptions. 

There is another pamphlet, pro- 
fessing to be a “ Refutation” of Mr. 
Wilson’s remarks, which might bear 
any other title with equal propriety, 
and of which the advertisement in 
some of the papers was so artfully 
set up, as to suggest a belief that 
the Bishop had entered upon the 
defence of his own questions. The 
reader will not be deceived. 

The Bishop, in a note to his 
« Primary Charge,” defends the 
ground upon which he puts the ques- 
tions, particularly to curates apply- 
ing fora licence, Mr. Budd's Ser- 
mon has no other connection with 
the present controversy, than as it 
is a summary of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine maintained by certain ministers 
of the Church of England. 

The principal points of contro- 
versy discussed in these pamphlets 


are: 1. the legality of proposing the 


questions; 2. the orthodoxy and 
truth of the doctrines involved in 
these questions; and lastly, the ex- 
pedience of issuing the questions. 
We proceed to investigate these se- 
veral topics. 

There is no reader who needs to 
be informed, that the Articles cannot 
be honestly subscribed, except in 
their ‘‘ plain and full meaning,” in 
their “ literal and grammatical 
sense.”’ There are many occasions 
upon which the Bishop is required 
to demand this unequivocal aud cor- 
dial subscription, and it is in the 
highest degree unjust and uncharita- 
ble, to suppose that any Bishop 
would allow, or connive at, or en- 
deavour to produce, a subscription 
ef any other character. It is very 
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possible that a Bishop may be mis- 
taken in his interpretation of the 
Articles, but it is hardly possible, 
that a Bishop should deliberately 
propose to perplex the understand- 
ing, or pervert the faith of a candi- 
date, when he ostensibly professes 
no other end or object in his exami- 
nation, than “ to ascertain the spirit 
and intention with which he means 
to subscribe the Articles, and to 
satisfy himself that the doctrines of 
the candidate are in perfect unison 
with the doctrines of the Church,’® 
as the Bishop expresses himself in 
the directions for answering the 
questions. 

It is assumed by the adversaries 
of the Bishop, that the questions 
are new articles of faith, imposed, 
or intended to be imposed upon the 
candilates, who are required to an- 
swer them. The charge might be 
maintained if they had been drawr 
up in the form of distinct proposi- 
tions, to which the candidates were 
enjoined to assent. But they are 
not propositions, but questions; and 
although the Bishop requires that 
the answers shall be “ full, clear, 
and unequivocal,” a question does 
in its very nature admit a variety of 
reply, and an answer is not therefore 
unsatisfactory, because it is not pre- 
cisely the answer which the inquirer 
intended to elicit. The various 
modes of answering a question, ac- 
cording to the different views which 
the respondent takes of the ques- 
tion, and without incurring any sus- 
picion of intentional evasion, may 
be seen on every occasion of public 
examination, and in the case imme- 
diately before us we shall hereafter 
show, that some of the Bishop's 
questions can only be indirectly an- 
swered, and that the answer shall 
nevertheless be ‘“ full, clear, and 
unequivocal,”” Such questions the 
Bishop is justified in asking, and in 
requiring an answer either in writing 
or vivd voce. Mr. Wilson calls this 
right in question, and as he ex- 
presses the sum and substance of 
F2 
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the objections, advanced against the 
legality of the Bishop's proceeding, 
it will be proper to recite his words. 


“ But his lordship may, and no doubt will 
reply ; I neither propose nor impose my 
eighty-seven questions as Articles of Faith; 
but as my mode of examination, and by the 
forty-eighth canon, I have a right to exa- 
mine not only those who are candidates for 
holy orders, but those also who apply for 
licences to curacies. 

“ But of what are the eighty-seven 
questions an examination / NOT UF A PER- 
SON’S COMPETENCY FOR THE DUE DISs- 
CHARGE OF HIS MINISTERIAL FUNCTIONS; 
BUT OF HIS FAITH ON CERTAIN POINTS OF 
Divinity. Now what a man’s faith should 
be, the Church of England has decided in 
her Thirty-nine Articles full 250 years ago: 
nor has she ever since altered her standard 


of doctrine. An examination therefore of 


a person's faith ought to be by no other 
standard than the Thirty-nine Articles : any 
thing more on the subject of faith, is an 
usurpation of authority and power, and the 
imposing of a yoke on men’s consciences, 
A person utterly incompetent to the dis- 
charge of the ministerial functions, might 
answer the questions to his Lordship’s sa- 
tisfaction ; for a dumb man might do it in 
writing as he requires, However then 
his Lordship may take shelter, and rest his 
defence under the word examination, and 
the forty-eighth canon; yet still I contend, 
that the eighty-seven questions are to all 
practical purposes new articles of Faith. 
As a mode of examination of a mau’s abi- 
lity and qualifications for the office of the 
Christian ministry, as T shall show speedily, 
the eighty-seven questions are to the 
greatest degree unavailing, nay, altogether 
puerile ; and the only purpose they can 
answer, is, to ascertain whether a man’s 
faith agrees with his Lordship’s, on those 
subjects which he proposes for answer. 
Bat still, his Lordship will say; by the 
forty-eighth Canon I have a right to exa- 
mine, and I will examine on what subject 
I please. Now, let it be admitted, that 
his Lordship has a right to examine by the 
forty-eighth Canon; still he has no right to 
examine on what subject he pleuses: for, 
upon that ground he might examine on the 
German language, and refuse a man ordi- 
nation, or a licence to a curacy, because 
he is not a proticieut in it, But by the 
Canons he has not a right to examine on 
what subject he pleases; for the 3th, 
35th, and 36th Canons have determined, 
the subject of examination, which is, that 
the candidafe at least “ be able to yield an 
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account of his faith in Latin according te 
the articles of religion, approved in the 
synod of the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, one thousand five hundred sixty and 
two, and to confirm the same by sufficient 
testimonies out of the Holy Scriptures,” 
Here is the subject of examination speci- 
fied, and it keeps close to the Thirty-nine 
Articles as now constructed, and not as 
Bishop Marsh may alter the construction, 
or increase the namber of them. To exa- 
nine otherwise is contrary to the Canons, 
and illegal.” Wilson, p. 18—20. 


It is, we believe, the ordinary 
practice of our Bishops to recom- 
mend certain standard works in 
theology to the attention of candi- 
dates for orders, and to make in- 
quiry into their proficiency in theo- 
logical studies, and especially into 
their acquaintance with the Greek 
Testament, before they proceed to 
ordain them. This is a wide de- 
parture from the restricted examina- 
tion, which Mr, Wilson represents 
as the only legal examination, and 
in behalf of which he appeals to the 
canons of the Church. Upon this 
point we are at issue with him. 

Mr. Wilson will probably admit, 
that nothing is illegal, which is not 
contrary to law, and that whatever 
is agreeable to law is legal. Now 
by the act 13 Elizabeth c. xii. s. 5. 
which eitherdesignedly or ignorantly 
is overlooked by every writer in the 
present controversy, it is among 
other things provided, 


“ That none shall be made mirister, or 
admitted to preach or administer the Sa- 
craments being under the age of four and 
twenty years, nor unless he first bring to 
the Bishop of that diocese, from men 
known to the Bishop to be of sound reli- 
gion, a testimonial both of his honest life, 
and of his professing the doctrine ex- 
pressed in the said Articles; nor unless he 
be able to answer and render to the Ordi- 
nary an account of his fuith in Latin, 
according to the said Articles, or have 
special gift or ability to be a preacher ; 
nor shall be admitted to the order of 
deacon or ministry, unless he shall first 
subscribe to the said Articles.” 


On this statute, the only law pro- 
perly so called, which governs the 
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case, it may be observed, that there 
is a difference between the trial or 
examination of the Deacons, of 
whom it is only required, that they 
‘* shall subscribe to the said Ar- 
ticles,” and that of the Ministers or 
Priests, of whom it is further re- 
quired, that they ‘ shall be able to 
ANSWER and render to the Ordi- 
nary an account of their faith in 
Latin according to the said Arti- 
cles.” Of the Priest, therefore, is 
required not merely a subscription 
to the Articles, but an ability to 
render an account of his faith in 
Latin, in testimony of his learning ; 
and according to the said Articles, 
in proof of his conformity with 
them: but first there was required 
of him an ability to answer. To 
answer implies at least a previous 
question: but if we remember in 
whose reign this statute was passed, 
it is not unnatural or unreasonable 
to understand the ability to answer, 
with reference to the logical dispu- 
tations which were common to the 
age, in which the candidate would 
be opposed by subtle sophisms, and 
be expected to remove those so- 
phisms, and thus to render an ac- 
count of his faith according to the 
Articles. If this interpretation be 
rejected as too refined, and the 
words of the statute be interpreted 
in their ordinary sense, it will never- 
theless be dithcult to prove in de- 
fiance of this statute, that any ex- 
amination, grounded more or less 
directly upon the Articles, and con- 
ducted by question and answer is 
illegal. 

From the act of 1571 we proceed 
to the canons of 1604, which hav- 
ing the authority of Convocation, 
although not of Parliament, are heid 
to be binding upon the Clergy where 
they are not invalidated by any 
subsequent enactment. By canon 
xxxiv. the Bishop is forbidden to 
ordain any person, except he 
“ Hath taken some degree of school in 
either of the said Universities, or at the 
least except be be able to yield an account 
of his faith in Latin, according to the 
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Articles of Religion approved in the synod 
of the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, 
one thousand five handred sixty and two, 
and to confirm the same by sufficient tes- 
timonies out of Holy Scripture, and ex- 
cept moreover he shall exhibit letters tes- 
timonial,” &c, 


This canon must not be under- 
stood as a tacit repeal of the pro- 
visions of Elizabeth’s act, which is 
still in force, and is recognized and 
explained by 23 George II. cap. 
xxviii. It differs, however, from 
Elizabeth's act, in one important 
particular, by requiring a confirma- 
tion of the candidate’s profession 
according to the Articles, by sufli- 
cient testimonies out of Holy Serip- 
ture. Itis obvious, therefore, that 
the act and the canon must be 
taken and construed together as one 
enactment, and that the restrictions 
upon the Bishop’s power of exami- 
nation are to be determined accord- 
ingly. He is not at liberty, except 
in certain excepted cases, to ordain 
whomsoever he shall think proper, 
but the candidate must at least be 
able to give an account of his faith 
in Latin according to the Articles, 
and to confirm the same by suthcient 
testimonies out of Holy Scriptures. 
Not a syllable is here said respect- 
ing the maximum of theological 
knowledge which a Bishop may re- 
quire--the minimum only is fixed; 
and it is fixed in terms which imply 
that more is desirable and may be 
required, 

This view of the subject is con- 
firmed by the preface to the Offices 
of Ordination, which are recognized 
by the Act of Uniformity, and of 
which, by the provisions of that 
act, the thirty-sixth Article is now 
to be understood. The Bishop is 
there stated to be at liberty to or- 
dain the candidate, ‘‘ after examina- 
tion and trial, finding him learned in 
the Lutin tongue, and suthiciently in- 
structed in the Holy Scripture.” Is 
the examination here prescribed re- 
stricted ‘‘ to the Thirty nine Articles 
as now constructed?” And may 
there not in this ‘f examination,” as 
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well as in the Bishop's eighty-seven 
questions, be a dissimilarity “ from 
those which are put to candidates for 
holy orders, in our truly pious and 
devout Ordination Offices?” Wil- 
son, p. 23. 

The 35th canon prescribes an ex- 
cellent mode of examination. 


“ The Bishop before he admit any per- 
son to holy orders shall diligently examine 
him in the presence of those ministers, 
that shall assist him at the imposition of 
hands: and if the said Bishop have any 
lawful impediment, he shall cause the said 
ministers carefully to examine every such 
person so to be ordered. Provided,” &c. 


Thus the Bishop, or his deputy, 
is constituted sole judge of the can- 
didate’s qualifications. It may be 
thought inconsistent with the spirit 
and design of this canon, that when 
the Bishop of Peterborough issues 
his Questions, he desires all candi- 
dates for orders in his diocese ‘* to 
take special notice, thatifany ques- 
tion remains unanswered, or receives 
an unsatisfactory answer, it may 
tend to their exclusion from the sa- 
cred office.” The Bishop’s meaning 
may, however, be, that the neglect 
to answer, or the delivery of an un- 
satisfactory answer, will appear to 
him a failure in those indispensable 
requisites upon which the act of 
Elizabeth and the canon require him 
to insist. He may contend, and 
with great reason, that the very 
object of his questions is to make 
candidates give an account of their 
faith according to the Articles, and 
confirm the same by sufficient testi- 
monies out of the Holy Scripture. 
He may contend that what is called 
the Calvinistic interpretation cannot 
be confirmed by sufficient testimo- 
nies out of Scripture; and therefore 
is not the interpretation which he is 
bound to require. He may say that 
the only sense in which the faith can 
be coutirmed is his sense, (and in 
this opinion he must be joined by 
all who do not hold with Calvin ;) 
and that therefore those persons by 
whom his sense is rejected are in er- 
ror respecting the faith and the Scrip- 
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tures. Mr, Wilson’s assertion that 
Bishops are to examine merely as 
to competency is the sole answer 
which this reasoning can receive, 
and as the assertion rests upon the 
bare authority of the asserter, it 
does not require refutation. Yet 
any one but a controversialist might 
be expected to perceive that a can- 
didate is not competent unless he 
understands the Scripture correctly ; 
unless he brings the proper texts to 
support the various articles of our 
faith ; and who is to be the judge 
of this propriety but the Bishop 
who is commanded to examine, and 
what are the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Questions but such an 
examination? If Mr. Wilson's rea- 
soning proves any thing it proves 
this; that the office of a Bishop is 
merely ministerial, and that he may 
be compelled by law to ordain or to 
license any person who can translate 
the Thirty-nine Articles into Latin, 
and who will subscribe to them as 
containing his belief. But as he 
may not be quite satisfied with this 
reductio ad absurdum, we proceed 
to other topics upon which he is 
equally conclusive. 

Is it in sober seriousness, that 
Mr. Wilson (p. 68) admonishes the 
University of Cambridge to remove 
the Bishop of Peterborough from 
his chair, on the authority of the 
Royal Declaration,.and for the al- 
leged offence of having violated 
that Declaration? Is it possible 
that Mr. Wilson is ignorant, that 
the Declaration has no power to 
authorize such a proceeding, or to 
direct that any man shall be dis- 
possessed of his freehold? Mr. Wil- 
son and the author of Episcopal 
Innovation should make some fur- 
ther progress in the study of the 
law, before they again venture upon 
the discussion of a legal question : 
they would then be more cautious 
in applying the terms arbitrary, 
illegal, and unconstitutional, and 
would refrain from renewing the 
clamour against tle Consolidation 
Bill, that it convevs to the Bishops 
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new and extraordinary powers. The 
Bill was largely defended from this 
imputation in the twelfth Number of 
the Christian Remembrancer, and 
it is only necessary to repeat, that 
that power, the power of snmmary 
removal of curates, was not newly 
introduced into the Consolidation 
Act, but was copied almost verbatim 
et literatim, from 53 George III. 
cap. 149. (Lord Harrowby’s Bill), 
36 George III. c. 83. (Sir William 
Scott’s Bill), and 12 Anne c. 12., 
and is also recognized in an old 
constitution of Edmund Archbishop 
of Canterbury, quoted by Burn 
with an explanatory comment from 
Johnson. 

It is recorded by the author of 
Episcopal Innovation : 


“ One young man has been refused holy 
orders, and two Clergymen have been dis- 
missed from their situations, because when 
they wished to obtain his Lordship’s sane- 
tion and license to officiate in his diocese, 
they either declined to adopt these ‘ Ques- 
tions,’ as the medium of admission or did 
not satisfy the Bishop in their views re- 
specting them. The Articles, the Li- 
turgy, and the Orders and Regulations of 
the ‘ Established Church,’ made no divi- 
sion between his Lordship and these three 
gentlemen, but these ‘ QuEsTIONs,’ these 
* questions’ enly were distinctly placed as 
the key to let into and to lock out candi- 
dates and clergymen from his Lordship’s 
diocese. The Bishop’s Charge and his 
Declarations when applied to during his 
primary visitation hold precisely the same 
tone! Thus have the Rev. the Rector of 
Winwich, the Rev, the Rector of Blather- 
wicke, and the Rev. the Rector of Burton 
Latimer, Northamptonshire, all been de- 
prived of the services of young men of 
unimpeached, and, we believe, unimpeach- 
able characters, within the very short 
space of time during which his Lordship 
has possessed the Bishopric of Peter- 
borough, and wholly through the arbitrary 
and illegal imposition of these new articles 
of faith. 

“ We have reason to believe, and we 
earnestly hope that some of these parties 
will make legal inquiry into this tremen- 
dously alarming evil. The genuine sons of 
the Church are literally turned out of their 
own doors by the arbitrary and iron rod 
of usurpation and despotism. His Lord- 
ship greatly commends the ‘ Curates’ Act,’ 
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whielr allows every Bishop to dismiss a 
curate for ‘ any cause,’ which shall appear 
good to himself.” Advertisement, p. iii. 
.-.‘* The Bishop holds out a threat, 
‘ that if any question remains unanswered, 
or receives an unsatisfactory answer, it 
may tend to their exclusion from the sacred 
office.’ This is little less than saying, [f 
you do not receive the system of doctrines, 
which I have here placed before you, I will 
not ordain YOU......00+ 
“ The illegality, as well as danger, of 
such a proceeding, does not need much 
proof. That his lordship would subject 
himself to the censure and cognizance of 
the courts of law, were he to retuse candi- 
dates ordination, simply because they de- 
clined subscribing to his lordship's ‘ view 
of the new covenant,’ as exhibited in these 
Questions, there can be little doubt.” 
Introduction, p. xii. 


It will abridge the labours of a 
tedious controversy to admit, that 
the facts are as they are represented 
by this writer, although the case is 
peculiarly liable to misrepresenta- 
tion, although the credulity of a 
polemic is almost proverbial, and 
the evidence upon which he relies is 
seldem subject to a cross examina- 
tion. If this writer’s offensive and 
contentious hope and belief should 
be realized, if the Bishop's Ques. 
tions should upon these or any simi- 
larcases which may occur be exposed 
to “ legal enquiry,” and the “‘ cog- 
nizance of the courts of law,” we 
have no doubt that the subject will 
be amply discussed, and that we 
shall obtain far better information 
upon its legal merits, than we at 
present possess. But perhaps it may 
prevent the disgraceful and unbe- 
coming transaction of a curate or a 
candidate for orders, appealing to 
the temporal courts against the judg- 
ment of a Bishop, to recite the re- 
marks of Burh on the discretionary 
power of the Bishops in the rejece 
tion of candidates. 


.- ++“ Since it is said to be discretionary 
in the Bishop whom he will admit to the 
order of priest or deacon, and that he is 
not obliged to give any reason for his refu- 
sal, (1 Still, 334. 1 Johns, 36. Wood. b. 1. 
c. 3.) this implieth that he may insist upon 
what previous terms of qualification he 
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shall think proper, consistent with law and 
right. And by the Statute, Rubric, and 
Canon aforegoing, he is not required, but 
permitted, only to admit persons so and so 
qualified: aud prohibited to admit any 
without, but not enjoined to permit any 
persons, although they have such and such 
qualifications.” Burn, vol. iii. p. 34. Art, 
Ordination. 


The right of the Bishop to put 
these, or any other questions, to 
candidates for orders, is unques- 
tionable. No man can prove, that 
he has a natural, or even a civil 
right, to be admitted ; or that he 
sustains any injury which the courts 
can redress, in not being admitted 
to orders ; and it is an essential part 
of the Episcopal office to judge and 
determine, who is fit or unfit to be 
admitted, and what shall be the qua- 
lifications for admission. If the 
Bishop proposes a question, and the 
answer, in the Bishop’s judgment, 
is unsatisfactory in such sense, as to 
betray either a deficiency of learn- 
ing, an obliquity of understanding, 
or an erroneous faith, the Bishop is 
justified in rejecting the candidate, 
and is accountable to no tribunal 
upon earth. 

It is not quite so clear a question, 
whether the Bishops of our Church 
are invested with any similar right, 
either founded in law, or derived 
from the ordinary and immemorial 
usage of the Church, which has the 
authority of law, in virtue of which 
they may propose questions to cu- 
rates applying for a licence, and re- 
fuse the licence desired, because 
the questions proposed are not an- 
swered, or not satisfactorily answer- 
ed. The Act of Elizabeth does not 
appear to apply to this case; the 
48th canon prescribes, that, 


“ No curate or minister shall be per- 
mitted to serve in any place without exam- 
nation and admission of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, or ordinary of the place, having 
episcopal jurisdiction, in writing, under 
his hand and seal, having respect to the 
greatness of the cure, and the meetness of 
the party. And the said curates and mi- 
nisters, if they remove from one diocese to 
another, shall not be by any means ad- 
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mitted to serve, without testimony of the 
Bishop of the Diocese, or ordinary of the 
place, as aforesaid, whence they come in 
writing, of their honesty, ability, and con- 
formity to the ecclesiastical laws of the 
Church of England,” 


The first clause of this canon is 
universal, ‘* No curate or minister,” 
&c.; and the only doubt that can 
arise must refer to the meaning of 
the word examine. The same word 
occurs in the 39th canon; and 
thence we may readily ascertain its 
import. 


** No Bishop shall institute any to a 
benefice, who hath been ordained by any 
other Bishop, except he first shew unto 
him his letters of orders, and bring him a 
sufficient testimony of his former good life 
and behaviour, if the Bishop shall require 
it; and, lastly, shall appear, upon due exa- 
mination, to be worthy of his ministry.” 


Here the ordination of the appli- 
cant, and his good life and behavi- 
our, are mentioned separately and 
previously ; examination, therefore, 
extends to something more, viz. to 
learning, and to doctrine. The com- 
ment of Burn is: 


“ As to the matter of learning, it hath 
been particularly allowed not only by the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
but also by the high court of Parliament, 
that the ordinary is not accountable to any 
temporal court, for the measures he takes, 
or the rules by which he proceeds in exa- 
mining and judging, only he must examine 
in convenient time, and refuse in conve- 
nient time; and that the clerks having 
been ordained, and so presumed to be of 
good abilities, doth not take away or di- 
minish the right, which the statute above 
recited, doth give to the Bishop, to whom 
the presentation is made to examine and 
judge. Gibs, 807. Show, 88. 4 Mod. 134. 
3 Lev. 311.” Burn, vol. i, Article, Be- 
nefice. 


It is clear, therefore, that the Bi- 
shop has a right of examining a 
clerk, presented to a benefice ; and 
although the right is ordinaril 
waived, it is not therefore abolished. 
In the Welsh Dioceses, it is fre- 
quently enforced in the rejection of 
clergymen imperfectly acquainted 
with the Welsh language, and there- 
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fore incapable of exercising their 
ministry in the Welsh districts. 
Whether it is expedient to revive 
this custom of examination in the 
English Dioceses, and in what man- 
ner, and to what extent, the right 
shall be exercised is a different 
question. But if candidates for or- 
ders cannot be ordained without 
examination ; if clerks presented to 
a benetice are liable to examination ; 
and if curates shall not be permitted 
to serve without examination and 
admission, is it just to stigmatize 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s claim 
to examine, as arbitrary, unconsti- 
tutional, and illegal? ‘‘he abstract 
right, however superseded in mo- 
dern practice, is sanctioned by the 
laws which govern the Church; and 
it is unjustly and untruly denied by 
the writer, who, without reference 
to law or canon, has assumed the 
illegality of the questions pro- 
posed. 

“ The rule is made to extend to indi- 
viduals already in the ministry, but re- 
moving into the Diocese of Peterborough. 
It is here proper to observe, that in no 
former instance, either in that or any 
other diocese, has it hitherto been deemed 
necessary in such instances to require an 
examination, or to demand any further 
proof of qualification, than a testimonial 
signed by three accredited clergymen, and 
countersigned by the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, where the individual in question has 
resided, declaratory of his conduct and 
principles, The obvious reason for dis- 
pensing with further examination, has been 
the consciousness of its having previously 
occurred on the two several occasions of 
his having taken deacen’s and priest’s or- 
ders ; and a just presumption, that the 
fidelity with which it is attested that he 
fulfilled past engagements, forms a suffici- 
ent pledge for their future performance. 
But according to the recently-introdaced 
system, an individual may have exercised 
his ministry for several years in other dio- 
ceses ; he may have fulfilled his duties in 
the most exemplary manner, and been se- 
lected in consequence of high testimony 
being borne to his character and princi- 
ples, to fill a similar situation in the diocese 
of Peterborough; and yet, with all these 
recommendations in his behalf, and a com- 
pliance with the usual prescribed forms, 
on his evineing a reluctance to accede to 
REM EMBRANCER, No, 25. 
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the propositions so often alluded to, he 
may be rejected, 

“ But this is not all: his lordship has 
announced his intention of extending the 
examination to persons applying for insti- 
tution to a benefice ; and unless the basis 
of examination adupted in other instances 
be adopted in this, the individual may in- 
cur the loss of a benefice.” P. 23, 


The Bishop has not announced 
this intention in his Primary Charge, 
from which we extract his own 
statement of the reason, upon which 
he proposes the questions to clergy- 
men applying for a licence to a 
curacy. 

“The examination as well for a curate’s 
licence as for holy orders, I generally make 
by proposing certain questions relatiag to 
the principal doctrines of our Church, that 
I may learn from the answers to those 
questions, whether I can conscientiously 
declare, (what every Bishop declares in a 
curate’s licence) that I ‘ fully confide’ in 
his ‘ sound doctrine.’ I mean not thereby 
to discredit the letters testimonial, which 
it is usual to bring on such occasions, 
When three clergymen in my own diocese 
declare, that the person of whom they tes- 
tify, ‘ hath lived piously, soberly, and ho- 
nestly, and diligently applied himself to 
his studies,’ they bear witness to facts, 
which I am ready to believe on their asser- 
tion. And if they belong to another dio- 
cese, the counter-signature of the Bishop 
of that diocese, expressing, that they are 
worthy of credit, aifurds the same satisfac- 
tion, which a Bishop derives from a per- 
sonal knowledge of his own clergy. But 
when these clergymen, whether of my own 
or of another diocese, proceed in their tes- 
timenial from the subject of morals, to 
the subject of doctrine, they certify what 
is matter of opinion, not what is matter of 
fact, Anda clergyman may he of opinion, 
that the doctrine maintained by the person 
of whom he testifies, is the doctrine of the 
Established Church, which a Bishop, on 
examination of that person, may find rea- 
son to entertain a very different opinion. 
In these times especially, when that which 
some persons call the doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church, is very different from that 
which is so called by others, the examina- 
tion required by the canons is s0 much the 
more necessary, in addition to the usual 
testimonial. Nor does the counter signa- 
ture of the Bishop, ifa person comes from 
another digcese, remove this necessity ou 
the part of the Bishop who is to grant the 
licence. When a Bishop countersigns a 
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testimonial for a curate, who removes to 
another diocese, he bears testimony to the 
credit of the subscribers, not to the ortho- 
doxy of the curate, whom he does not exa- 
mine. At least, such an examination, on 
such occasions, is very unusual, And tes- 
timony to the credit of the subscribers, in 
mere matters of opinion, can amount to 
nothing more than this, that they would 
not assert what they believed to be false. 
But as they may be mistaken in their be- 
lief, and no counter-signature can warrant 
their infallibility, an examination by the 
Bishop who is to grant the licence, is no 
mark of disrespect either to the clergy 
who subscribe the testimonial, or to the 
Bishop who countersigns it. Nor must we 
forget, that their testimony to doctrine, is 
mere negative testimony : it goes only as 
far as they know. Surely then, when a 
Bishop is required to deciare that he fully 
confides in the sound doctrine of a curate, 
he may be permitted, without offence to 
any one, to satisfy himself, that he does 
not make this solemn declaration, without 
good reason, When a candidate applies 
for holy orders, he brings to the Bishop a 
similar testimonial; and if he comes from 
another diocese, a similar counter-signature 
from the Bishop of that diocese. But even 
with such a testimonial, and such a counter 
signature, he cannot be ordained without 
examination. Yet no one is offended with 
such examiuation; and no one questions 
the power of a Bishop to reject a candi- 
date, if, with all his testimonials, he is 
found deficient, either in learning or doc- 
trine. But the canon requires an exami- 
nation, a8 well as on the licensing of cu- 
rates, as on conferring holy orders, For 
the licensing of curates is not mere matter 
of form; it is attended with a serious re- 
sponsibility : and if a curate is licensed, 
who delivers doctrines inconsistent with 
those of the Established Church, the Bi- 
shop who grants the licence, is answerable 
fur the propagation of those doctrines, 
It is true, that Bishops may be mistaken, 
as well as the inferior clergy: but in acts 
for which they are themselves responsible, 
they must exercise their own judgment to 
the best of their own ability.” Charge, 
p- 24—26, note. 

The result of the whole is this; 
that a Bishop has an undoubted 
right to ewamine, not only before 
ordination, but also before he in- 
stitutes to a benefice, or licenses to 
a curacy; and it is absurd to im- 
pute any illegal act to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, unless we are pre- 


pared to shew that under the pre- 
tence of an examination, he has 
really required subscription to new 
articles of faith. His adversaries 
have asserted that this is the fact; 
but they have not condescended to 
furnish us with proof; and we are 
at liberty therefore to take leave of 
this part of the subject by putting 
a short and simple question to Mr. 
Wilson and his coadjutors. Will 
an incumbent of their religious sen- 
timents employ a curate of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s religious 
sentiments or of ours? If sucha 
person should be strongly recom- 
mended to them, will they not an- 
swer, have they not answered again 
and again, ‘ The young man is un- 
objectionable in point of learning 
and morals, but his views are not 
scriptural; he is not qualified to 
teach the Gospel, for he does not 
understand it; we dare not entrust 
the souls of our people to his care? 
That is to say, he may subscribe 
the Articles as readily and as con- 
scientiously as any Calvinist in the 
country, and still fail to convince 
a Calvinistic incumbent of his com- 
petence. Why then should the 
mere act of subscription convince 
the Bishop of the diocese? and if 
the Bishop be unconvinced, is he 
not legally and morally at liberty to 
say so? 

From this tediqus investigation of 
the legality, we now proceed to the 
theological part of the question, of 
which our view must necessarily 
be superficial and cursory, since 
‘« Episcopal Innovation” alone would 
involve us in all the sophistry and 
mysticism of the doctrine of Calvin. 

The Bishop's Questions are divided 
into nine chapters, concerning, IL. 
Redemption by Jesus Christ: II. 
Original Sin: IIL. Free-Will: IV. 
Justitication, 1. in reference to ever- 
lasting salvation ; 2. in reference to 
its cause; 3. in reference to the 
time when it takes place: V. Ever- 
lasting Salvation: VI. Predestina- 
tion: VII. Regeneration: VIII. Re- 
novation: IX, The Holy Trinity. 
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The Questions are in number 
eighty-seven: and hence it is in- 
ferred that the Bishop has added 
to the Articles, as if each Article 
comprised but one single undivided 
proposition, or as if in an examina- 
tion, founded upon the Articles, one 
question only could be asked upon 
one article. 


“ Of tne nine chapters in which these 
questions are contained, five are on the 
same subjects, which the Church of Eng- 
land has defined in her Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles; viz. Original Sin, Free Will, Justi- 
fication, Predestination, and the Holy 
Trinity. On the other four chapters, viz. 
Redemption by Jesus Christ, everlasting 
Salvation, Regeneration or the New Birth, 
and Renovation, the Church of England 
has nv Articles, It is evident then, that 
his Lordship considers the ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles defective as to their number and 
subjects: and not only so, but deficient 
in clearness and perspicuity. If he does 
not, why does he make additional Articles ? 
And why does he bring forward subjects, 
in a new form and manner, which she has 
already defined? His Lordship evidently 
thinks that the Thirty-nine Articles, as 
they are at present constructed, are in- 
sufficient for the purposes for which they 
were intended ; and therefore attempts in 
his nine chapters, to supply their de- 
ficiency both in number and clearness. 
But if his Lordship’s Articles, which are 
on the same subjects as some of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, agree with them, then [ would 
contend they are altogether unnecessary : 
and if they differ from them, then I would 
hope, that he himself would admit, that 
they ought to be rejected. And as to the 
additional Articles, when did the Church 
of England authorize and empower Bishop 
Marsh to make them? When did Convo- 
cation employ him upon a work of such 
importance and magnitude? And what 
right or authority has he to impose them 
upon others.” P. 14. 


It is in this style and spirit that 
Mr. Wilson introduces his “* Re- 
marks upon the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Eighty-four Questions :”” 
and it was reserved for his ingenuity 
to discover that ‘* the Church of 
England has no articles” upon Re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, everlast- 
ing Salvation, Regeneration, and 
Renovation, and that a church has 


stood for 250 years without a formal 
recognition of these fundamental 
doctrines, without publicly profess- 
ing Redemption as the foundation, 
and everlasting Salvation as the end 
and object of our faith and hope. 
Is it thus that the genuine sons of 
the Church undertake her defence, 
by proclaiming her deficiency in the 
most essential articles? And is it 
thus that they maintain that the 
Articles should be subscribed in 
their “ plain and full meaning,” in 
their “ literal and grammatical 
sense?” The Layman has not suf- 
fered Mr. Wilson's temerity to escape 
without the detection and the re- 
proof which it deserves: and he 
will probably be persuaded to read 
again the formularies of our Church, 
before he ventures to repeat the 
assertion, that upon such and such 
doctrines ‘* the Church has no arti- 
cles.”” The second and the thirty- 
first Article treat of Redemption: 
the seventh Article proposes ever- 
lasting Life to mankind by Christ ; 
the eighth Article recognizes the 
three Creeds, of which the Atha- 
nasian Creed distinctly speaks of 
what ‘* is necessary to everlasting 
Salvation ;” the seventeenth speaks 
of bringing men by Christ to ever- 
lasting Salvation; and the eigh- 
teenth in its very title or heading is 
** Of attaining eternal Salvation.” 
The ninth Article treats of Rege- 
neration in two separate clauses, in 
one of which unctis in the Latin 
Articles is translated by baptized in 
the English, and the doctrine is 
further laid down in the fifteenth 
and twenty-fourth Articles? Is Mr. 
Wilson’s subterfuge in the pretence, 
that the Church has no Articles ex- 
pressly headed or entitled “ Of 
Redemption by Jesus Christ, &c. ?” 
Even this pretence will fail him in 
respect of eternal Salvation, the 
title of the eighteenth Article. 

It is worthy of remark, that Mr. 
Budd, in his Sermon, p. 39, requires 
the exhibition, in the sermons and 
ministry of the clergy, of three great 
fundamental doctrines, namely, 
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“ The total ruin of man by sin, ‘ with- 
out any spark’ of goodness in him ; the 
restoration of man, simply by faith in a 
crucified Saviour, by which he is rein- 
stated in tie divine favour; and the rege- 
neration of man’s nature, not merely by 
the ontward sign, but by the reception of 
the thing signified, the renewing of his 
soul in holiness, by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. Whatever may become of 
the other doctrines of grace, in our calcn- 
lation, can it be said, that the Gospel of 
grace is preached, when these three at 
least are not implicitly, and pointedly, and 
perseveringly insisted on?” P. 39, 


And the author of Episcopal Inno- 
vation agrees with him: 


“ If any hold but homan depravity, na- 
tive inability, regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, faith as the gift of God, and justifi- 
cation by faith alone—le has our friend- 
ship, our approbation, and our prayers.” 
P. xv. 


Thus regeneration, one of those 
doctrines, without insisting upon 
which, the Gospel of grace is not 
preached ; and which he that hold- 
eth, is entitled to the friendship, 
approbation, and prayers of his bre- 
thren ; is, nevertheless, one of the 
doctrines, upon which Mr. Wilson 
pronounces, that the Church has no 
Articles. Such disagreement will 
appear in numerous instances in the 
present controversy. 

The Bishop’s first chapter is upon 
*“ Redemption by Jesus Christ.” 
We recite the fourth and fifth ques- 
tions, adding two questions from the 
sixth chapter, which remove every 
doubt concerning the Bishop’s mean- 
ing. 

“ 4. If then Christ died for all men, 
and God is willing that all men should be 
saved ; must not they who fai/ of salva- 
tion, fail through their own fault? 

* 5. Does it not then behove us to in- 
quire into the terms of our redemption, 
that we may learn to do what is necessary 
on our parts, towards the obtaining of 
everlasting salvation ? 

* C, v. 9.11. Is not then the perform- 
ance of good works a condition of everlast- 
ing salvation, though not of justification? 

* 42. Are conditions of salvation in- 
compatible with the doctrine, that salva- 
tion is the free gift of God? or must we 
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not rather conclude from the very circum- 
stance, that on the part of God the gift is 
Sree, he may annex to the offer, whatever 
conditions he thinks proper to pre- 
scribe ?” 


The introduction of the word 
terms, or conditions, calls forth the 
old exception : 


“ Now ‘ terms of redemption’ is an un- 
scriptural phrase ; there is no such word as 
terms in the Scripture; much less can we 
find the phrase, ‘ terms of redemption.’ 
But not to insist upon this, it is clear, that 
redemption is confounded with everlasting 
salvation, in the fifth Question; whereas, 
according to the title of the chapter, and 
the first Question, it ought to have been 
confined and referred solely to the deuth 
of Christ. 1 merely give this as a proof 
of inaccuracy and ambiguity.” Wilson, 
p. 30, 31, 

There is neither inaccuracy nor 
ambiguity in the Bishop’s language ; 
and so far from its being clear, that 
Redemption is confounded with 
everlasting salvation, in the fifth 
Question, they are expressly and 
particularly distinguished. We have 
been redeemed freely by the grace 
of God, without rendering, or hav- 
ing it in our power to render, any 
thing, as the price and purchase of 
our redemption : but to this redemp- 
tion, gratuitous upon his part, God 
hath annexed certain terms or con- 
ditions, upon which, not for which, 
he hath made us accepted, and ac- 
ceptable. Tv object that terms is 
not a scriptural phrase, is as puerile 
as it would be to object, that the 
Greek Testament is not written in 
English, or that the Bible is not a 
modern system of theology: but the 
Bishop’s argument, and the terms 
upon which he insists, are found 
2 Cor. v. 13; in which the Apostle 
affirms, that Christ ‘‘ died for all ; 
that they which live, should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him who died for them, and 
rose again.” These words, in mo- 
dern language, would be called the 
terms of our redemption: and the 
layman shows the coincidence upon 
this subject, in the language of Bi- 
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shop Marsh, with that of Bishop 
Burnet; whom Mr. Wilson, upon 
another occasion, approves, as 
strongly as Mr. Budd, in his Ap- 
pendix, condemns. Mr. Wilson pur- 
sues his argument : 

“ But by ‘ terms of redemption,’ his 
lordship most probably means terms of 
everlasting salvation ; and it will be most 
readily granted to him, that without holi- 
ness both of heart and life, a man cannot 
obtain everlasting salvation; but even then 
his holiness does not MERIT it.” Wilson, 
p- 32. 

There is nothing in the Bishop's 
language, no inaccuracy or ambi- 
guity, which justifies this imputa- 
tion; nothing which a plain man 
may not, if he will both understand 
and approve. Even terms of ever- 
lasting salvation, the phrase which 
Mr. Wilson seems disposed to ap- 
prove, is not, according to his own 
conception, a scriptural expression ; 
nor does it, according to the author 
of Episcopal Innovation, contain a 
sounder or more wholesome doc- 
trine. 

“ We fear not to say then, in answer to 
this extraordinary question,” (cap. v. qu. 
12.) “ that conditions of salvation,” in his 
lordship’s meaning of conditions, are ut- 
terly ‘ incompatible with the doctrine, 
that salvation is the free gift of God.’ It 
would indeed mix the two dispensations 
of Law and Gospel,aud destroy the proper 
character of both, 

“ Conditions, moreover, are absolutely 
inconsistent with the pesiGn of God, in 
our justification and salvation. 

“ Our Church stamps this system of 
works with the brand of infamy.’’ Episc. 
Innov. p. 62. 


There is a long paragraph in p. 
61, which introduces the answer to 
the Bishop’s question: the editors 
of the Christian Guardian may be 
thankful for our forbearance, in not 
circulating, in unknown quarters, 
this extraordinary specimen of theo- 
logical buffoonery. 

The Bishop’s second chapter is 
on Original Sin: the first and third 
questions are: 

“¢ 4. Did the fall of Adam produce such 
an effect on his posterity, that mankind 
became a mass of mere corruption, or of 
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absolute or entire depravity? Or is the 
effect only such, that we are very far gone 
from original righteousness, and of our 
own nature inclined to evil? 

“ 3. Has not the frequent repetition of 
the doctrine, that we are not only far gone 
from righteousness, but are nothing better 
than a mass of mere corruption and depra- 
vity, a tendency to destroy all sense of 
virtue or moral goodness ?” 


It is not a very liberal or ingenu- 
ous remark of Mr. Wilson, 

“I fear his lordship’s intention is, as far . 
as in him lies, to lower the doctrine below 
the standard which our Church has adopt- 
ed; for if not, why, in the third question, 
does he leave out the important word 
‘ very,’ and put in only ‘ far gone from 
righteousness ” This excites my fears and 
suspicions, that his lordship wishes to lower 
the doctrine below our authorized stand- 
ard.” Wilson, p. 33. 


The Bishop in his first question, 
quotes the words of the Article, and 
by that quotation annuls the infer- 
ence from the omission of the word 
very in the 3rd question; it would 
be as conclusive reasoning to ask ; 
Why, if he did mean to lower the 
doctrine, did he not omit the word 
in the first question. The author of 
the legality of the questions, pre- 
tends, that the Bishop “ aims his 
weapons against a quaint and repre- 
hensible mode of expression,” and 
adds in a note, that 

“« After the most minute inquiry it does 
not appear that the expression of men 
bring a ‘mass of corruption, in conse- 
quence of the fall is used by any of the 
clergy, so that his Lordship'’s motive in 
introducing it seems to be grounded on a 
misapprehension.” P. 27, 


The Bishop may however have 
read what escaped the minute in. 
quiry of this writer, that Mr. Scott, 
in his Remarks on the Refutation of 
Calvinism, p. 12, asserts that “ the 
Calvinists do indeed maintain, that 
fallen man is an unmixed, incorrigi- 
ble mass of pollution and depravity,” 
so that the Bishop’s only misappre- 
hension consists in mistaking polle- 
tion and depravity for corruption. 
This ‘ quaint and reprehensible mode 
of expression’ is, however, so far 
from exciting the censure of Mr. 
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Wilson, and the author of Episcopal 
Innovation, that they proceed to 
vindicate it by the citation of pa- 
rallek passages from the Homilies, 
The doctrine might have been safely 
left to the general and indefinite ex- 
pressions of the ninth article, with- 
out deviating into extremities which 
have no warrant of sacred authority, 
or referring to texts which apply to 
particular cases, and not to the ge- 
neral condition of mankind. 

The Bishop’s third chapter is on 
Free-will. This is a doctrine upon 
which modern Calvinists do not or- 
dinarily insist so earnestly as upon 
other points of the controversy: it 
is nevertheless discussed at very con- 
siderable length by Mr. Budd, Mr. 
Wilson, and the author of Episcopal 
Innovation. 

The Bishop, by an uncommon, and 
as it appears to us, an erroneous in- 
terpretation of 2 Cor. iii. 17. brings 
that text to bear upon the subject 
of Free-will; and affords Mr. Wil- 
son an opportunity of escaping from 
the real question, and of enjoying 
an easy but unimportant triumph. 

The Bishop's first question upon 
justification is : 

* Does not the Church of England dis- 
tinguish justification from everlasting sal- 
vation ?” 

Mr. Wilson approves of this dis- 
tinction; but he chooses to suppose 
that the Bishop has endeavoured to 
prove its reality, not by the ques- 
tions themselves, which afford a 
distinct and unanswerable argu- 
ment, but by a note affixed to one of 
them, which is an elucidation, not a 
proof. We notice the circumstance 
on two accounts ; first, because it 
shews the weakness of Mr. Wilson’s 
cause; and secondly, because it 
may serve, When contrasted with 
the following sentences from Epis- 
copal Innovation to prove the in- 
consistency of the Bishop’s adver- 
saries. 


“ His Lordship could not have under- 
taken a more difficult task, than to prove, 
that the Church of England distinguishes 
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‘ justification from everlasting salvation. 
For though a critic may make some dis- 
tinction between them, it is remarkable, 
that the Church frequently makes none. 
Not only does the Church unite justitica- 
cation and salvation, and make them con- 
sequent links in the same chain, and ever- 
more mention them in the same connection, 
but in some cases she absolutely identifies 
and considers them as one and the same 
thing.” P, 27, 

“ First, we shall prove that they are 
NOT SEPARATED but UNITED, and after- 
wards shew that they are OBTAINED in the 
SAME WAY. 

“* Justification and salvation are by our 
Church untted. In the Catechism, she 
speaks of the same character as being at 
the same time a ‘ member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ Inthe baptismal office she prays 
to God for the baptized, ‘ that he will 
grant them remission of their sins, the 
blessing of eternal life, and make them 
partakers of his everlasting kingdom. 
Query, will not his Lordship call this ‘ tau- 
tology?” P.29. 

** Justification and salvation are tDEN- 
TIFIED.” Ibid. 

“ The Church never separates, but always 
unites them.” P, 29. 


On the extract from the Cate- 
chism, and the accompanying com- 
ment, it is obvious to remark, thet 
although the same character or per- 
son is at the same time a member of 
Christ, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven, these characters or 
titles do also refer to different periods 
of time. A Christian in virtue of 
his baptism, is made a member of 
Christ, and is actually in possession 
of Church-membership: he is also 
in virtue of his baptism an inheritor, 
but he is not actually in possession 
of his inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven, for the heir in possession 
ceases to be an heir: the same dis- 
tinction is made by the apostle, that 
we being or having been justified, 
OixnceswOertes might be made yiwusda 
heirs according to the hope of eter- 
nal life. There is an obliquity and 
perverseness in the quotation from 
the baptismal office, which is not 
often paralleled, never surpassed. 


“ She prays for the baptized, that he 
will grant them remission of their sins, the 
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blessing of eternal life, and to make them 
partakers of his everlasting kingdom.” 

If sentences of the Liturgy are 
thus to be detached, and thus to be 
consolidated, what is the doctrine 
which the Liturgy may not be 
brought to prove. ‘“ She prays for 
the baptized.” ‘The only words of 
the quotation, which are a prayer at 
all, are those in which the Church 
prays not for the baptized, but for 
the unbaptized; that ‘‘ he coming 
to thy holy baptism may receive re- 
mission of his sins by spiritual re- 
generation.” The following words, 
placed together with these between 
inverted commas, as though they 
were part of a continuous sentence, 
and intended to shew that justifica- 
tion and everlasting salvation are 
united, are part of the hortatory 
comment upon the Gospel, in which 
the congregation are instructed not 
to doubt, but 

“ Earnestly believe, that he (Christ) will 
favourably receive this present infant, that 
he will embrace him with the arms of his 
mercy, that he will give him the blessing 
of eternal life, and make him partaker of 
his everlasting kingdom.” 


Is it by this perversion and new 
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modelling of the Liturgy, that the 
writers in the Christian Guardian, 
qualify themselves to condemn the 
doctrine which they oppose, as a 
** system whose very foundation is 
laid upon the supposition of that 
being true, which is so manifestly, 
so demonstrably erroneous?” Is it 
thus that they are qualified to de- 
clare in favour of their own produc- 
tions ‘‘ that there is not found in 
our language so complete an answer 
in so short a compass ?” Or are they 
not rather disqualified at once and 
for ever from holding the pen of the 
critic and the controversialist, when 
errors so manifest are suffered to 
appear without detection or correc- 
tion from the editor or his corres- 
pondents, and to be republished in a 
separate edition, without amend- 
ment, but not without a kind of 
official commendation. 


“ She prays to God for the baptized, 
‘ that he will grant them remission of their 
sins, the blessing of eternal life, and make 
them partakers of his everlasting kingdom,’ 
Query,—will not his Lordship call this 
‘tautology? ”!!! 


(To be continued.) 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Extracts from the Report of the 
General District Committee of the 
North of Scotland, in Connection 
with the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

“ Among the Members of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland it had long been mat- 
ter of regret, that, while they witnessed 
around them a general and increasing zeal 
for a more extensive dissemination of re- 
ligious knowledge, the means adopted by 
the various Societies which have of late 
years been established for this purpose, 
although in many respects deserving of 
their commendation, were, in their opinion, 
scarcely adequate to the end proposed. It 
appeared to them that, however desirable, 
nay necessary it doubtless is, that every 


individual Christian, of competent educa- 
tion to profit by its perusal, should be in 
possession of a Bible, which they justly 
consider as the only infallible record of 
the Divine will, yet something more was 
necessary to give due effect to this acqui- ° 
sition. They believed that even amidst 
all the superior knowledge and discern- 
ment of this refined age, there might many 
be found, who, like the Ethiopian eunuch, 
although possessed of the revealed word of 
God, on being asked, ‘ Understandest thou 
what thou readest ” must yet have replied, 
if endued with equal candour and humility, 
* How can I, except some man should 
guide me?’ The Bible, they are sensible, 
is frequently in the hands of those who 
cannot comprehend its full import; and, 
from the various and discordant opinions 
held by those numerous sects into which 
the Christian world is unhappily divided, 
they have too much ground to apprehend 
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that many ‘ that are unlearned and un- 
stable wrest the Scriptures unto their own 
destruction.’ Accordingly, although there 
were many Associations formed in various 
parts of the country, having for their ob- 
ject a more ample supply, to the poorer 
classes, of the inestimable treasure of the 
divine word, yet the conscientious Episco- 
palian felt anxious that to this, which of 
itself was confessedly no meau boon, 
should be added, if possible, at least, to 
those of his own communion, the means of 
perfectly understanding what is read; he, 
therefore refrained from giving his coun- 
tenance to such Associations, until he 
should find some one of the many, to 
which his patronage was solicited, that 
would give complete effect to his wishes.” 
P. 3. 


It was accordingly determined, 
after mature deliberation, and with 
the approbation of the Bishops of 
the Northern Districts, that a Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge 
should be formed, and a _ consi- 
derable number of new members 
having been elected by the parent 
Society, the following rules were 
adopted at a General Meeting held 
at Aberdeen, on the 2ist of April, 
1819. 


“ First,—That the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge having for more 
than a century, extensively, zealously, and 
successfully contributed to the knowledge 
and practice of the Christian religion, is 
justly entitled to general gratitude and 
support. 

“ Secondly,—That the sanction of the 
Bishops of Ross, Moray, Dunkeld, and 
Aberdeen, having been obtained, with a 
view to increase the means of its exertions, 
and to co-operate in the prosecution of the 
several objects proposed by the Society, a 
District Committee be now established 
for the said Dioceses, in conformity with 
the Rules and Orders of the Society.” 
P. 6. 


Lord Viscount Arbuthnot was re- 
quested to accept the office of Pre- 
sident, and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Macfarlane of Ross and Argyle, 
Bishop Jolly of Moray, Bishop 
Torry of Dunkeld, and Bishop Skin- 
ner of Aberdeen, together with 
three lay members of the Society 
2 
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out of each diocese, were appointed 
Vice-Presidents, 


“« These Resolutions were printed and 
put in circulation throughout the District, 
and a considerable accession of Members 
to the Society, as well as to the Committee, 
followed in the course of the summer; so 
that from the support which the measure 
was likely to receive among Episcopalians, 
the Committee were induced to establish 
a Depository for the Books and Tracts of 
the Society in Aberdeen, as the most cen- 
trical situation: and at their Quarterly 
Meeting in November, 1819, an order for 
Books, to the extent of £57 14s. 7d. was 
forwarded to Bartlett’s Buildings; and 
Catalogues of the Books to be had from 
the Depository were circulated among the 
Members along with the Society’s Report 
for 1818.” P. 9. 


The Society having recently print- 
ed an edition of 2000 copies of the 
Book of Common Prayer in Gaelic, 
and several of their tracts being also 
printed in that language, the Dis- 
trict Committee was requested to 
take charge of the same, and to 
direct the distribution of the whole 
in such manner as they might deem 
expedient, and it was consequently 
resolved to 


* Sell one half of the whole impression of 
the Gaelic Prayer Book at 1s. 6d. each 
copy, one fourth of the whole impression 
at 3s, each, and to distribute the remainder 
gratuitously.” P, 13. 

“ At the Quarterly Meeting in May, it 
was also resolved, that the Committee em- 
power the Clergyman of each congregation 
respectively to employ such respectable 
agents as they think proper for the sale of 
the Society’s temporary and occasional 
Tracts, and upon the allowance granted by 
the Society, A request was likewise di- 
rected to be made to the Clergy who are 
Members of the Committee to make a 
collection in their respective chapels, for 
the funds of the Committee, before the last 
Sunday in July, These collections have 
accordingly taken place in most of the 
chapels, and amount, at this date, to 
£32 13s. 1d, 

‘“* Through the kindness of the trustees 
of St. Andrew’s Chapel, Aberdeen, the 
Committee has been enabled, not only to 
hold their meetings, but also to establish 
their Depository of the Society's Books 
and Tracts in the Vestry Room of that 
chapel, where regular attendance is given, 
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every Wednesday and Friday, after morn- 
ing prayers, to receive applications for 
books. Specimens are there kept, for the 
inspection of the subscribers, of almost all 
the Bibles, Prayer Books, New Testa- 
ments, and other Books and ‘Tracts ad- 
mitted on the list of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge: and for 
whatever cannot be immediately supplied 
from the Depository the Secretaries send 
a request to Bartlett's Buildings, London, 
whence it is received in Aberdeen within 
a very few weeks. ‘The benefits resulting 
from this department of the Committee's 
pious labours are becoming daily more ob- 
vious, as the excellency of the Society’s 
publications is made more known to the 
members, and to the country at large. 
Since the Depository was opened, in De- 
cember last, the demand has been very 
considerable, as appears from the following 
Statement of its distribution :— 

Bibles, Psalters, and ‘Testaments 101 

Prayer-Books .....2..002... 324 

Bound and Half-bound Books. .1506 

Stitched Tracts .........0....2370 

Anti-infidel do... ......++... 2828 
Total Bibles, &c. Prayer Books, } 7129” 

and other Books and Tracts.. § ; 

P. 13 


Exeter District Committee. 


The Anniversary of the Exeter Branch 
of the Society for Promoting Ciristian 
Knowledge, was held here on Thursday 
last. The service at the cathedral was 
attended by a most numerous and respect- 
able congregation, to lead and witness the 
devotions of about 1400 children, from 
the several Episcopal Schools of this city. 
It was a grand and beantiful spectacle. An 
excellent sermon for the occasion, was well 
delivered by the Rev. Chancellor Jolnes, 
Archdeacon of Barnstaple. ‘The donation 
plates were held by Lady Ackland, Mrs. 
‘Tuckfield, Mrs. Fulford, and Mrs, Howell ; 
supported by Sir William Pole, Sir Walter 
Roberts, Colonel Fulford, Dr. Fisher, Mr. 
Lyou, Rev. Prebendary Oxnam, Rev. 
W. Stabback, and the Rev. J. M. Col- 
lyns; and the collections amounted to 
1032. 4s. 14d. The members of the so- 
ciety proceeded from the cathedral to the 
Guildhall, where the Rev. Chancellor 
Johnes having taken the chair, and prayers 
being said, he proceeded to read to the 
meeting the committee's report of the pro- 
ceedings of the past year. It commences 
with congratulating the friends of the Na- 
tional Cuurch on the almost total disper- 
sion of a cloud which last year hung over 
their cause, and struck at the root of all 
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reveaied religion, The destruction of every 
thing valuable and sacred in this country 
was threatened, about the time of the last 
annual meeting, by that most deadly of all 
weapons, the eradication of the religious 
principle out of the land, by means of the 
dissemination of infidel tracts. The Parent 
Society had raised a shield against these 
poisoned arrows, by supplying their fel- 
low countrymen with such seasonable 
compendia of the evidence, doctrines, and 
precepts of Christianity, as, under the di- 
vine blessing, have gone far towards stay- 
ing the plague among the people. The 
distribution of these tracts through the 
diocese, bas formed a prominent part of 
the labours of the committee during the 
last year, But the reporters suggest, that, 
though a view of our religious state in this 
particular, affords a fair ground of rejoic- 
ing; yet does it hold out no pretext for 
tie members of the society to remit in any 
degree their exertions for the holy cause 
in which they are engaged, Nothing has 
or can happen to justify a lukewarm use 
of the talents entrusted to our care ; there 
are not wanting signs of the times which 
render necessary the greatest diligence in 
sowing the seeds of civil order and Chiris- 
tian piety. The number of books issued 
from the depository since the last meeting 
amounts to 415 Bibles, 1343 Testaments 
and Psalters, 1890 Common Prayer Books, 
and 14836 bound Books and Tracts, The 
committee appointed for tke ensuing year, 
consists of the following gentlemen: J.T. 
Blunt, Esq. C. Brown, Rev. C, H. Col- 
lyns, Major Dowell, Rev. W. Ellicombe, 
P. Furse, Esq. Edm. Granger, Esq. Rev. 
P. M. Osborne, Rev. Prebendary Polson, 
W. Payne, Esq. Rev. S, Pyle, and R. R. 
Sanders, Esq. mayor. The report was 
adopted ; and that the thanks of the so- 
ciety may be conveyed in the most re- 
spectful and grateful terms to the Hon, 
and Right Rev. Dr, Pelham, our late ex- 
cellent bishop and president of this so- 
ciety, for his invaluable services, the com- 
mittee was charged with drawing up and 
conveyance of the same with all possible 
reverence and affection.—The appoint- 
ment of the new Bishop of Exeter, Dr. 
Carey, was announced at this meeting, with 
warm eulogiums on his learning, piety, and 
many virtues, 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
Art the General Meeting of this So- 
ciety, on Friday, Dec. 15th, the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, one of 
the Society's Missionaries in Canada, 
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gave an interesting and highly fa- 


vourable account of the Society’s 


progress in that country. Dr. 
Stewart left Canada in August last; 


having just completed a seven 


mouths’ journey, in the course of 


which he had visited all the new 
settled country in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces. The object at 
which be particularly aimed, was to 
persuade the Colonists of the great 
importance of public worship, and 
to encourage and assist them in 
building churches. A _ fund for 
this purpose had been collected a 
short time since in England; which 
amounted with interest to 2,300/.; 
so effectually and economically has 
this sum been expended, that when 
Dr. Stewart left Canada, it had been 
the means of materially assisting in 
the erection of not fewer than twenty- 
four churches. 

The Doctor usually performed 
Divine Service twice on Sundays, 
and frequently on other days; besides 
administering the sacrament of bap- 
tism in many retired places. In his 
visits he endeavoured to set forth the 
great advantages of a settled day, and 
a settled form for public worship; 
as well as the necessity of a regularly 
ordained minister, and a fixed place 
of worship. For the most part, 
this advice was well reccived; but 
there are two serious difficulties 
in carrying it into execution; one 
arising from the thinness of the 
population and their poverty; the 
other from the sectarian spirit which 
is too frequently to be seen. The 
former obstacle is in some degree 
removed by the Society’s grants, 
and by the fund that has just been 
mentioned ; and it is hoped that the 
same measures may gradually tend 
to unite the colonists more closely 
to the Church, by proving the in- 
terest which she takes in their wel- 
fare; aud by placing her before 
them in a respectable condition and 
conspicuous station. 

The result of Dr. Stewart's ob- 
servations on his long mission, is 
shat the effect of the Society's ope- 
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rations, within the last few years, 
has been very beneficial. Its offers 
of aid have been embraced, minis- 
ters settled, and churches built in 
many places. The Church of Eng- 
land has widely extended her in- 
fluence, and is rapidly increasing 
hee congregations: many persons of 
different denominations having re- 
cently united with her in worship, 
and being nowcomprehended within 
her communion. ‘To these encou- 
raging considerations, Dr. Stewart 
further adds, that the number of 
new emigrant settlers in the Canadas 
is prodigious. Upwards of 12,000 
arrived at Quebec in the year 1819, 
and it is understood that this year 
the emigration has not diminished. 
The general character and disposi- 
tion of these new settlers is that of 
industrious and sober people. “They 
appear by no means insensible to 
the importance of religion ; and if 
facilities of joining in its solemnities 
are afforded them, they are, for the 
most part, ready to embrace them. 
But this impression cannot be ex- 
pected to last, if the people are left 
entirely to themselves; and the pro- 
gress which sectarianism as well as 
irreligion will in that case make, is 
sure to increase the difliculties of 
any future establishment of religion. 

Dr. Stewart is able to add a very 
favourable account of the temporal 
condition of the settlers. Govern- 
ment appears to fave made ample 
and judicious provision for their 
wants ; and every settlement which 
he visited may be considered as 
thriving and prosperous. 

In the course of his long journey, 
the Doctor visited the Mohawk vil- 
lages on the Grand River. The Rev. 
Ralph Leening, the Society’s Mis- 
sionary at Ancaster, was on a visit 
to the settlement, Divine service 
was performed, and the sacraments 
administered in the church which had 
been built for them by the late King, 
when they removed to Canada ; and 
Dr. Stewart observes, that the atten- 
tion and devotion of the Indians 
were remaskable, and their psalmody 
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peculiarly pleasing. Mr. Leening 
visits them several times a year. 
Their numbers amount to about 
2000, and arrangements are now 
making with the provincial govern. 
ment to provide a fund for defray- 
ing the expenses of education, and 
of a resident missionary. The Go- 
vernor is anxious to forward these 
plans; and Mr. Brandt, the only 
surviving son of the celebrated chief 
of that name, and his cousin, Mr. 
Robert Kerr, who are acknowledged 
as Mohawk chiefs by their people, 
have lately taken up their residence 
among them upon the Grand River. 
They are gentlemen of good sense 
and good dispositions, desirous and 
capable of promoting the general 
welfare. 

Dr. Stewart concludes his very 
interesting account, which wi'l be 
published in the next Annual Re- 
port of the Society, by expressing 
a hope that his services have proved 
useful, and a determination soon to 
resume his labours. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury proposed that the thanks of 
the Society should be given to Dr. 
Stewart, and the proposition was 
unanimously agreed to. 


Ordination in the Diocese of Win- 
chester. 


At the first ordination of the bishop of 
Winchester, at Farnham Castle, on the 
17th of December, the following gentle- 
men were ordained : 

Prirsts.—Thomas Farley, B.A. of 
Magdalen college, Oxford; William T, 
Hanbury, M.A. New college, Oxford ; 
William Lonsdale, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge; G, W. J. Chard, B.A. Trinity 
college, Oxford. 

Deacons,—Alfred Sabonadiere, B.D. 
of Geneva; David Evans, member of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge. 


Mode and Subject of Examination for 
Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Win- 
chester. 

On the first morning, written questions 
are given in Scripture history, chronology, 
customs, geography, &c. &c. to be an- 
swered in writing. 

Then one or two of the 39-Articles are 
to be explained aud proved by texts of 
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Scripture, as ia the “ Elements of Chris- 
tian Theology.” 

In the evening a Latin composition, 

On the second morning, vivd voce, ex« 
amination in the Greek ‘Iestament, with 
various questions. 

Subjects for Deacons.—Elements of 
Christian Theology, 2 vols. 6vo. Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo, The 
Gospels and Acts. 

For Priests. —In addition to the above; 
Pearson on the Creed, 1 vol. 4to. or 
2 vols. 8vo. ‘The Epistles. 

It is recommended that the Greek Tes- 
tament be read in Valpy’s edition,(3 vols, 
8vo.) with Schleusner’s Lexicon, (+ vols, 
8vo.) and with Elsley’s and Slade’s Anno- 
tations, (4 vols. 8vo.) The Bible is the edi- 
tion published by the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge. 

As the mode and subjects of examina- 
tion are previously ascertained, and as so 
few books are required, a thorough and ac- 
curate knowledge of them is expected ; and 
for this purpose, candidates will find it use- 
ful to make an analysis of the “ Elements” 
and “ Paley ;” and of “* Pearson” most par- 
ticularly, 

We understand that the same examina- 
tion is still retained in the diocese of Lin- 
coln. 


Consecration of Dean Church, 
Hampshire. 


The rebuilding of this church has been con- 
ducted at the sole expense of Mr, Bram 

ston, the patron of the living. The former 
church was very old, dreary, and comfort- 
less ; and Mr. B, originally intended to re- 
pair and improve it; but this was soon 
found to be impracticable, and it was de- 
termined to build a new one upon the old 
scite. ‘This has now been accomplished at 
an expence of 7000/. and every one who 
inspects the beautiful edifice, will be of 
opinion that the money has been well laid 
out. The tower is seventy feet high; and 
Mr. Bramston has ordered six new bells 
for it. The windows are all richly orna- 
mented with painted glass. Tie East.win- 
dow is the most splendid—-the subject be- 
ing the crucifixion, froma celebrated picture 
by Le Bran. Tie figure of our Saviour 
is particularly fine. A light Gothic screen, 
of which the beauty is universally admir- 
ed, divides the church from the chancel. 
The church was consecrated on Friday. 
October 5th, by the bishop of, Win 

chester, His lordship was attended by his 
chancellor and chaplain, and was met at 
the gate of the church-yard by Mr. Bramn- 
ston, Mr, Davies the mimister of the pa- 
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rish, and a numerons assem}lage of the 
neighbouring clérgy, All the p: incipal fa- 
milies in the vicinity were also present. 
An excellent sermon was preached by Mr, 
Davies, from John x. 2%, 25. and the great- 
est order and decorum were observed 
throughout the whole proceeding, Pio- 
visions were liberally distributed by Mr. 
Bramston, to every in'iabitant of the 
parish; aud the sum of twenty pounds, 
which was collected at the sacrament, 
will be expended in clothing and other 
comforts for the poor. 


Law INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSISTORY COURT, Doctors’ 
Commons, November 8. 
DECIS[ON ON THE PATENT COFFIN CASE, 
The Office of the Judge promoted 

by Gilbert against Busward and 

Boyer. 

THIS important and novel proceed- 
ing, which had been argued at great 
length on a former day, came on for 
judgment before Sir William Scott, 
who proceeded to the following 
effect :— 

This suit is brought by John Gilbert, 
parishioner of St. Andrew, Holborn, against 
John Susward and William Boyer, chureh- 
wardens, for the offence of obstructing the 
interment of his wife, Mary Gilbert. The 
criminating articles state in substance, that 
she was a parishioner, that she died 2d 
March, 1819, the body was deposited in 
aa iron coffin, and proper notice given of 
the intended interment on the 9th; but 
that the churchwardens prevented by force 
the burial taking place,and in consequence 
thereof the body was deposited in the 
bone-house ; that such iron coffin takes up 
less space than a wooden coffin, and is so 
constructed as to prevent the corpse from 
being taken out. That again on the 14th 
April, in the present year, a written notice 
was given to the rector, churchwardens, 
and sexton, of an intended funeral on the 
18th, and a written answer returned by the 
churchwardens, that they would not permit 
it; that the demand for interment was 
made on the day mentioned, but the church- 
wardens refused to permit the interment, 
unless the body was taken ont of the iron 
coffin, and forbad any grave to be pre- 
pared, 

The defensive allegation states in sub- 
stance, that the account given by Gilbert 
misrepresents the transaction; that nothing 
was said by Gilbert, or the undertaker, 
about an iron coffin in the first inquiries, 
thong then informed that the par sh would 
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not receive one; but Gilbert said, it was 
to be of wood, He paid the usual fees, 
and then declared it to be of iron, refusing 
to take back the fees; that a select Vestry 
being assembled, and informed of it, passed 
a resolution not to admit the iron coffin, 
and a copy of such resolution was served 
upon the undertaker, who threatened tie 
officer who bronglt it. That on March 9, 
a forcible entry was made into the burial 
ground and chureh-yard, and a disturbance 
created, but the body was returned to the 
bone-house, that the parish is large and 
populous, 50,000 parishioners, and increas- 
ing, annual burials above 800, and increas- 
ing, three burial grounds, besides the 
church-yard, all nearly filled with corpses; 
that they would all suon be rendered use- 
less by the introduction of iron coffins; that 
it is not possible to get a new burial ground, 
but ata great expence, and also ata great 
distance, and that their proceedings had 
been all guided and authorised by the Se- 
lect Vestry, and by the parish at large. 

It appears that the suit was begun under 
great mutual irritation, which is now pro- 
perly subsided ; and the parties have agreed 
to take the opinion of the court on the dry 
question of right, without introducing with 
that question any imputation of the conduct 
on either side, or engrafting on it any de- 
mand of penalties to be inflicted, or of 
costs to be decreed. In this act of amnesty 
the court entirely coricurs, and, therefore, 
forbears to repeat any of the wanderings 
into which this case has strayed since the 
transaction which gave it birth, 

Before entering upon the immediate 
question, it may not be totally useless or 
foreign to remark, briefly, that the most 
ancient modes of disposing of the remains 
of the dead recorded by history,are by bu- 
rial or burning, of which the former ap- 
pears the more ancient. Many proofs of 
this occur in the sacred history of the pa- 
triarchal ages, in which places of sepuiture 
appear to have been objects of anxious ac- 
qnirement, and the use of them is distinctly 
and repeatedly recorded, The example of 
the Divine Founder of our Religion, in the 
immediate disposal of his own person, and 
those of his followers, has confirmed the 
indulgence of that natural feeling which 
appears to prevail against the instant and 
entire dispersion of the body by fire, and 
has very generally established sepulture in 
the cnstomary practice of Christian nations. 
Sir Thomas Brown, in his Treatise on Urn 
Burial, thus expresses himself, (it is his 
quaint but energetic manner :)—** Men have 
been fantastical in the singular contrivances 
of their corporal dissolution; but the sober- 
est nations have rested in two ways, of 
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simple inkumation and burning, That in- 
terment is of the elder date, the examples 
of Abraham and the patriarchs are suffi- 
cient to illustrate, But Christians abliorred 
the way of obsequies by burning, and 
though they stuck not to give their bodies 
to be burnt in their lives, detested that 
mode after death; affecting rather a depe- 
siture than absumpiion, and properly sub- 
mitting unto the sentence of God to return 
not unto ashes but unto dustagain.” But 
burning was not fully disused till Chris- 
tianity was fully established, which gave 
the final extinction to the sepulchral bon- 
fires. The mode of depositing in the earth 
has, however, itself varied in the practice 
of nations, ‘ Mihi quidem,” says Cicero, 
“ antiquissimum sepulture genus id vide- 
tur fuisse quo apud Nenophontem Cyrus 
utitur.” That great man is made by that 
author to say, in his celebrated dying 
speech, “ that he desired to be buried nei- 
ther in gold nor ig silver, nor in any thing 
else, but to be immediately returned to the 
earth, What, says he, can be more blessed 
than to mix at once with that which pro- 
duces and nourishes every thing excellent 
and beneficial to mankind?” ‘Lhere cer- 
tainly, however, occurs very ancient men- 
tion (indeed the passage itself rather insi- 
nuates it indirectly) of sepulchral chests, 
or what we call coffins, in which the bodies 
being enclosed, were deposited, so as not 
to come into immediate contact with the 
earth, It is recorded specially of the pa- 
triarch Joseph, that when dead he was put 
into a coffin and embalmed ; both of them 
perhaps marks of distinction to a person 
who had acquired other great and merited 
honours in that country. It is thought to 
be strongly intimated by several passages 
in the sacred history, both old and new, 
that the use of coffins, in our sense of that 
word, was made by the Jews, It is an 
opinion, that they were nut in the use of 
the two polished nations of antiquity. It 
is some proof that they were not, that there 
is perhaps hardly in either of them a word 
exactly synonymous to the word coffin, the 
words in the Grecian language usually ad- 
duced, referring rather to the feretrum. or 
bier on which the body was conveyed, ra- 
ther than to a chest in which it was en- 
closed and deposited; and the Roman 
terms are either of the like signification, or 
are mere general words, chests or reposito- 
ries for any purposes (Arca and Coculus, 
&c.) without any fanereal meaning, and 
without any final destinations of their de- 
position in the carth. 

The practice of the sepulture has also 
varied with respect to the places where 
performed, In ancient times, caves were 
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in high request ; mere private gardens or 
other demesnes of the families, enclosed 
spaces out of the walls of towns, or by the 
sides of roads, and, finally, in Christian 
countries, churches, and  church-yaris, 
where the deceased could receive the pious 
wish of the faithful who resorted thither in 
the various calls of public worship, In 
our own country the practice of burying in 
churches is said to be anterior to that of 
burying in what are now called church- 
yards, but was reserved for persons of pre- 
eminent sanctity of life; men of less memo- 
rable merit were buried in enclosed places 
rot connected with the sacred edifices them- 
selves. But a connexion imported from 
Rome in 750, by Archbishop Cuthbert, 
took place at that time, and charches were 
surrounded by church-yards, appropriated 
entirely to the burial of those who had in 
their lives continued to attend divine ser- 
vice in those churches, and who now be- 
came entitied by law to render back into 
those places their remains into the earth, 
the common mother of mankind, without 
payment for the ground which they were 
to occupy, or for the pious offices which 
solemnized the acts of interment. 

In what way the mortal remains are to 
be conveyed to their last abode, and there 
deposited, I do not find any positive rule of 
law or of religion that prescribes, The 
authority under which they exist is to be 
found in our manners rather than in our 
laws; they have their origin in sentiments 
and suggestions of public decency and pri- 
vate respect; they are ratified by common 
usage and consent; and being attached to 
subjects of the gravest and most impressive 
kind, remain unaffected by private caprice 
and fancy, amidst all the giddy revolutions 
that are perpetually varying the modes and 
fashions that belong to lighter circum. 
stances in human life, That a body should 
be carried in a state of naked exposure, 
would be a real offence to the living, as 
well as an apparent indignity to the dead, 
Some coverings have been deemed neces- 
sary in all civilized and Christian countries ; 
but chests containing the bodies, and de- 
scending into the grave along with them, 
and there remaining in decay, don’t plead 
the same degree of necessity, nor the same 
universal use. In the western part of Eu- 
rope, the use of sepulchral chests has been 
pretty general. An attempt was made in 
our own time by an European sovereign to 
abolish their use in his Italian dominions ; 
much commended by some philosophers, 
on the physical ground that the dissolution 
of bodies would be accelerated, and the vi- 
rulence of the fermentation disarmed by the 
speedy abruption of all noxious particle 
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into the surrounding soll, Whatever might 
be the trath of the theory, thé measure was 
enforeed by regulations, prescribing that 
bodies, of every ave, and of both sexes, of 
all ranks and conditions, and of all species 
of mortal disease, and every form of death, 
however hideous and loathsome, should be 
niglitly tumbled, naked and in the state they 
died, at the sound of a bell into a night 
cart, and thence carried to a pit beyond 
the city walls, there to rot in one mass of 
undistinguished putrefaction. This system 
was so strongly encountered by the esta- 
blished habits, as well as by the natural 
feelings of a highly civilized and polished 
people, that it was deemed advisable, at 
no great distance of time, to bury the edict 
itself by a total revocation, In the south- 
ern American establisiiments of the Euro- 
pean nations, coffins do not appear to be 
used, 

In our country the use of coffins is ex- 
tremely ancient ‘hey are found of great 
apparent antiquity, of various forms and of 
various materials of wood, of stone, of me- 
tals, of marble, and even of glass, (See 
Gough's Sepulchral Monuments.). Coffins, 
says Dr. Johnson, are made of wood, and 
various other matters. From the original 
expense of some of these materials, or for 
the labour necessary for the preparation of 
them for this use, or for both, it is evident 
that several of them must have been occu- 

by persons who had filled the loftiest 
stations of life. In modern practice, chests, 
or coffins of wood or lead, or both, are 
commonly used for persons who can afford 
to pay for them; for persons of abject po- 
verty, whom the civil law distinguishes by 
the title of the miseraliter egeni, what is 
ealled a shell is used, and which I under- 
stand to be an imperfect coffin, and in very 
populous parishes is used successively for 
different individuals, unless charity, public 
or private, sapplies them with a better. 
Persons dying at sea, are, I believe, usually 
committed to the deep in their bed clothes 
and hammock, but 1 am not aware that any 
of these are nominally and directly requir- 
ed. A statute (30th Charles II.) has re- 
quired that the funeral vestment shall be 
made of wool, and coffins must by the same 
statute be lined with wool, but the use not 
enjoined. I observe, that in the funeral 
service of the Church of England, there is 
no mention (and, indeed, as I should rather 
collect, a studied avoidance of the mention) 
of coffins. It is thronghout the whole of 
that service the corpse or the body. The 
officiating priest is to meet the corpse at 
the gate of the church-yard ; at certain 
perts of the service dust is to be thrown, 
net upoy the coffin, but upon the body. 
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Certain parts of the service are to be re- 
cited whilst the corpse is making ready to 
be put into the grave, 1 observe likewise, 
that in old tables of parish fees, a distine- 
tion is stated between coffined funerals 
and uncoffined funerals, in point of pay- 
ment. There is one of 1627, quoted by Sir 
Heury Spelman, in his Tract de Sepultura, 
where a certain sum is cliarged for coffined 
burials, and half the same sum for un- 
coffined burials ; and expresss under those 
general heads of coffined and uncoftined 
funerals, From whence I draw this con- 
clusion of fact, that uncoffined funera!s 
were at that time by no means so unfre- 
quent as not to require a particular notice 
aud provision. 

The argument therefore that rests the 
right of admission for particular coffins 
upon the naked right of the parishioner to 
be buried in his church-yard, seems rather 
to stop short of what is requisite to be 
proved, the right of being buried in a large 
chest or trunk of any material, metallic or 
other, that his executors think fit. “The 
law to be found in many of our authorita- 
tive text writers, certainly says, that a pa- 
rishioner has a right to be buried in his own 
parish clurch-yard ; but it is not quite so 
easy tu find the rule in those authorities 
that gives him the right of burying a large 
chest or trunk along with himself. ‘This is 
no part of his original abstract right, nor 
is it necessarily involved in it. ‘That right, 
strictly taken, is to be returned to his pa- 
rent earth for dissolution, and to be carried 
there for that purpose in a decent and in- 
offensive manner; when those purposes are 
answered, his rights are perhaps satisfied, 
in the strict sense in which his claimsin the 
nature of absolute rights can be supposed 
to extend. At the same time, it is not to 
be denied, that very n4tural and laudable 
feelings prompt to something beyond this ; 
to the continuation of the frame of the body 
beyond its immediate consignment to the 
grave, and an indulgence of such feelings 
very naturally engrafts itself upon the ori- 
ginal rights so as to appear inseparably 
with it, iu countries where the practice of 
it is habitually indulged. For however 
men may feel or affect to feel an indiffer- 
ence about the fate of their own mortal re. 
mains, few have firmness, or rather hard- 
ness of mind, sufficient to contemplate 
without pain the total and immediate ex- 
tinction of the remains of those who were 
justly dear to them in life. A feeling of 
this kind has been supposed to have caused 
the preference of burial to the process of 
burning, and has likewise given rise to ex- 
travagant means for preserving humaw re- 
mains for a period of time long after the - 
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term at which any memory of the indivi- 
duals themselves, or any affection of their 
survivors, cau be supposed to extend. 
Amongst such extravagancies the use of 
coffins is not to be numbered; they are 
temporary securities, certainly net of lon- 
ger duration than is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the bodies they contain; from 
the ravages of the reptiles of the earth, if 
any such ravages are to be apprehended; 
in later ages and in populous cities other 
more formidable invasions are to be appre- 
hended ; more, I mean, committed by per- 
sons employed in furnishing subjects for 
dissection, an employment which, what- 
ever be its necessity, is certainly conduct- 
ed not without jamentable violations of 
natural feelings, aud occasionally of public 
decency itself. 

It is particularly, I presume, with a view 
to prevent such spoliations of the dead, 
that the use of the coffins in question is 
pressed in the present application to the 
court. The purpose of security against 
such spoliations is, as T understand, pro- 
posed to be effected by some ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, which prevents 
these iron coffins being opened wuen once 
effectually closed. I don’t find that any 
objection is made to the contrivance itself 
on the ground of inefficacy, or any other. 
The objectign is to the metal of which the 
coffin is composed, the metal of iron ; and 
I must say, that knowing of no rule of law 
that prescribes coffins, and certainly none 
that prescribes coffins of wood exclusively, 
and knowing that modern and frequent 
usage admits coffins of lead, a metal of a 
much more indestructible nature than iron, 
] find a difficulty in pronouncing that the 
use of this latter metal is clearly and uni- 
versally unlawful in the structure of cof- 
fins, and that coffins so composed are in- 
admissible upon any terms whatever, These 
coffins, being composed of thin lamina, 
occupy, I presume it is alleged, rather 
less space than those of wood itself—there 
is then no objection on that ground; and 
the objection that they may be magnified 
to any inconvenient size seems to apply to 
coffins constructed of this substance no 
more than to those of any other. But the 
claim on the part of these coffins is (which 
is quarrelled with, though not distinctly 
avowed), that they shall be admitted on 
the same terms of pecuniary payment as 
the ordinary wood, ‘This claim cannot, I 
think, he reasonably maintained, but under 
the support of one or other of these propo- 
sitions, either that there is no difference in 
the duration of the coffins of wood and 
coffins of iron, or that the difference of du- 
ration, be it what it may, ought to make no 
Aifference in the terins of admission. 
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Upon the first of these points, the com- 
parative duration, a wish was expressed by 
the court, that it might be assisted hy opi- 
nions obtained from persons more scienti- 
fically conversant in such subjects than [ 
can describe myself to be; but being left 
to my own unassisted apprehensions on 
such a matter, I must confess that it was 
not without a violent revolt of every no- 
tion that [ entertain, that I heard it rather 
indeed insinuated in argument than directly 
asserted or maintained, that iron coffins 
would not keep a longer possession of the 
ground than those of wood. To me it ap- 
pears, without any experimental know- 
ledge that I can venture to claim, that upon 
all common theory, it must be otherwise— 
rust is the process by which iron travels to 
its decomposition. If the iron coffin, de- 
posited in the ground, contracts no rust at 
all from want of air or moisture, then it 
preserves its integrity unimpaired; but 
contra, if from the moisture of the soil in 
which it is deposited, or from the occar 
sional access of a little air, it contracts 
rust—that rust, until it scales off, forms an 
external covering, which protects the inte- 
rior parts,and retards their decomposition ; 
whereas the decay of the external parts. of 
the wood, propagates inwardly its aWa 
corruption, and promotes and hasteus the 
dissolution of the whole. It is the fault of 
the party complainant, if being left by him 
to judge of this matter without sufficient 
information, | judge amiss in holding, that 
coffins of iron are much more, perhaps dou- 
bly more, durable than those of wood, 

It being assumed that the court is justi- 
fied in holding this opinion, upon the fact 
of comparative duration, the pretension of 
these coffins to be admitted on equal terms 
must resort to the other proposition, which 
declares that the difference of duration 
ought to make no difference in the terms of 
admission, Accordingly it has been ar- 
gued, that the ground once given to the 
interment of a body, is appropriated for 
ever to that body; that it is not only the 
domus ultima, but the domus eterna of 
that tenant, who is never to be disturbed 
be the condition of that tenant himself 
what it may. It is his for ever, and the in- 
sertion of any other body into that space, 
at any other time, however distant, is an 
unwarrantable intrusion. If these posi, 
tions be true, the question of comparative 
duration sinks into utter insignificance. 

In support of them it seems to be age 
sumed, that the tenant himself is imperish- 
able; for surely there cannot be an inextins 
guisbable title, a perpetuity of possession, 
belonging to a perishable thing; but the 
fact is, that “man” and “ for ever” are 
terms quite incompatible in any state of his 
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existence, dead or alive, in this world. 
The time must come when his posthumous 
remains must mingle with and compose a 
part ofthe soil in which they have been de- 
posited, Precious embalinments and splen- 
did monuments may preserve for centuries 
the remains of those who have filled the 
more commanding stations of human life, 
but the common lot of mankind furnishes 
them with no such means of conservatioa, 
With reference to men, the domus aterna 
is a mere flourish of rhetoric. The process 
of nature will resolve them into an inti- 
mate mixture with their kindred earth, and 
will furnish a place of repose for other oc- 
cupants of the grave in succession. It is 
objected, that no precise time can be fixed, 
at which the mortal remains, and even the 
chest which contains them, shall undergo 
the complete process of dissolution: and 
it certainly cannot, being dependent upon 
circumstances that differ, upon difference 
of soils and exposure of climate and sea- 
sons; but observation can ascertain it suf- 
ficiently for practical use. The experience 
of not many years is required, to furnish a 
vertainty sufficient for such purposes, 
Founded on these facts and considerations, 
the legal doctrine certainly is, and remains 
unaffected, that the common cemetery is 
not res unius etatis, the exclusive property 
of one generation, now departed, but is 
likewise the common property of the liv- 
ing, and of generations yet unborn, and 
subject only to temporary appropriation. 
There exists a right of succession in the 
whole, a right which can only be lawfully 
obstructed in a portion of it, by public au- 
thority, that of the ecclesiastical magis- 
trate, who gives occasionally an exclusive 
title in a part of the public cemetry, to the 
succession of a single family, or to an indi- 
vidual who has a claim to such a distine- 
tion ; but does not do that with just consi- 
deration of its expediency, and a due at- 
tention to the objections of those who 
oppose such an alienation from the common 
use. Even a brick grave without such 
authority, is an aggression upon the com- 
mon freehold interest, and carries the pre- 
tensions of the dead to an extent that vio- 
lates the just rights of the living. 

If this view of the matter be just, all con- 
trivances that, whether intentionally or not, 
prolong the time of dissolution beyond the 
period at which common local usage has 
fixed it, is an act of injustice, unless com- 
pensated in one way or other. In country 
parishes, where the population is small, 
and the cemeteries are large, it is a matter 
less worthy of consideration. More can be 
spared, and less is wanting. But in popu- 
lous parishes, in large and crowded cities, 
the exclusive possession is unavoidably li- 
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mited, for unless limited, evils of formida- 
ble magnitude would take place. Church- 
yards cannot be made commensurate toa 
large and increasing population, the period 
of decay and dissolution does not arrive fast 
enough in the accustomed mode of depo- 
siting bodies in the earth to evacuate the 
ground for the use of succeeding claimants. 
Now cemeteries are to be purchased at an 
enormous expense to the parish, and to be 
used at an increased expense to the fami- 
lies, and at the inconvenience of their being 
compelled to resort to very incommodious 
distance for attendance upon the offices of 
interment; three additional burial groands 
in this very parish have been so bought. 
This is the known progress of things in 
their ordinary course, and if to this is to be 
added the general introduction of a new 
mode of interment, which is to insure to 
the bodies a much longer possession, the 
evil will be intolerable. A comparatively 
small portion of the dead will shoulder out 
the living and their posterity. ‘The whole 
environs of this metropolis must be sur- 
rounded by a circumvallation of church- 
yards, perpetually enlarging, by becoming 
themselves surcharged with bodies; if in- 
deed land owners can be found willing to 
divert their ground from the beneficial uses 
of the living to the barren preservation of 
the dead ; contrary to the htmnane maxim 
quoted by Tully from Vlato’s Republic, 
“ Que terra fruges ferre, et, ut mater, 
cibos suppedita~e possit, eam ne quis notis 
minuat neve vivos neve mortuus,” 

If therefore, these iron coffins are to 
bring additional charges upon parishes, 
they ought to bring with them a propor- 
tionate compensation; upon all common 
principles of estimated value, one must pay 
fur the longer lease which you actually 
take of the ground, And what is the ex- 
ception to be pleaded for iron? If you 
wish to protect your deceased relative from 
the spoliators of the dead, by additional 
securities which will press upon the conve- 
nience of the parish, we do not blame the 
purpose nor reject the measure; but it is 
you, and not the parish, who must pay for 
that purpose. I am aware (as I have al- 
ready hinted) that very ancient canons for- 
bid the taking of money for interment, 
upon the notion that consecrated grounds 
were among the res sacra, and that money 
payments for them were therefore acts of 
a demoniacal complexion, But this has 
not been the way of considering that mat- 
ter since the Reformation, for the practice 
certainly goes up at least as far; it ap- 
pears fonnded upon reasonable considera- 
tions, and is subjected to the proper con- 
trol of an authority of inspection. To ine 
land and poputous parishes, where funcrals 
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are very frequent, the expense of keeping 
church-yards in an orderly and seemly con- 
dition is not small, and that of purchasing 
new church-yards, when the old ones are 
likely to become surcharged, is extremely 
oppressive. To answer such charges, both 
certain and contingent, it is surely not un- 
reasonable that the actual use should con- 
tribute when it is called for, At the same 
time parishes are not left to carve for them- 
selves in imposing these rates; they are 
submitted to the examination of the eccle- 
siastical magistrate, the ordinary, who ex- 
ercises his judgment, and expresses the 
result, by a confirmation of the propriety, 
pronounced in terms of very guarded can- 
tion. It is difficult to say where that au- 
thority could be more properly lodged, or 
more conveniently exercised. 

Having already declared sufficiently my 
opiaion on the question of right, it remains 
only that I should direct the parish to ex- 
hibit a table of burial fees for the considera- 
tion of the ordinary. It will be for their 
own consideration in the first instance, 
how far these coffins should be placed upon 
the same footing as those of lead. It is 
certain that they occupy less room, and 
that they are less temporary in duration, 
but it is to be remembered, that being 
much more accessible in point of original 
expense, and therefore likely to be much 
more numerous, they are on that account 
more likely to convert these cemeteries 
into mines of iron, than there is any hazard 
of their being converted into mines of lead. 
It may be said, that this will operate indi- 
rectly as a prohibition in populous parishes 
and crowded church-yards, and if it should 
have that effect, it is still better than that 
the parish should be robbed of the fair and 
convenient use of their public cemetery. 
Patent rights (and on which it seems these 
coffins are constructed) must be held by 
the same tenure as all other rights, ita 
utere jure tuo alieno ne ledas, they must 
not infringe upon rights more ancient, more 
public, and such as this court is peculiarly 
bound to protect. I would recommend in 
the mean time, that the body should be 
committed to the grave without further 
obstraction, but without prejudice to the 
present question, or to the rights of the 
parish. No prohibitory resolutions existed 
at the time of the death, and I willingly 
lay hold of that circumstance te recom- 
mend a measure of peace and charity to 
the living and to the dead. 

I shall admit affidavits to be brought in 
on both sides, before confirming the tables 
of burial fees. 


Keys of the Church. 
WittsHire.—A case of great impor- 
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tance to every Clergyman in the kingdom, 
was brought on Saturday, Dec. ¢, before 
the Spiritual Court at Blandford ; and it is 
recommended to the notice of all Church- 
wardens not to infringe the rights of the 
lergy. 

‘The rector of Wyke Regis and Weymouth, 
to his great astonishment was informed onc 
day by his clerk, that Mr, Friend, the 
Churchwarden, had taken the key of the 
church from him ; declaring at the same time 
that the rector had no right to the possession 
of it; that as churchwarden, it ought to be 
in Ais custody; and that whenever the 
rector had any occasion for it, he might 
lave it; but that he should first acquaint 
him with the particular purpose for which 
it was wanted, and with the nature of thie 
duty to be performed. In such a case he 
would grant the key. This churchwarden 
from the very moment of his first entrance 
into office had displayed a spirit of deter- 
mined hostility and rancour towards his 
rector. The latter therefore clearly saw 
that as the key of the chutch was always 
left with the clerk for the accommodation 
of all parties, this claim was set up merely 
to insult him; and he immediately directed 
his proctor to cite Friend before the Spiri- 
tual Court, and to take Dr. Lushington’s 
opinion upon the case, of which the follow- 
ing is an exact copy :— 

* T am of opinion that the rector is en- 
titled to the custody of the key of the 
church, he allowing the churchwarden the 
use of it upon proper and necessary occa- 
sions. It is the daty of the churchwarden 
to apply to the rector for the key, when he 
wants to use it for lawful purposes ; and he 
has no right to retain the general custody, 
and thereby put the rector to the inconve- 
nience of sending to him for it. If the 
churchwarden persists in retaining posses- 
sion of the key, after demand made, I think 
he may be articled agaiust in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, having local jarisdiction, and 
punished by its authority. 

S, LusHincTon.” 


The defendant Friend, when the business 
came before the Court, pradently followed 
the advice of his counsel ; and quite satis- 
fied with the expences he had already in- 
curred, instructed his proctor to confess 
the articles, and put an end to the suit by 
admitting the rector’s exclusive right to the 
custody of the key. This affair it seems 
has been much canvassed among the advo- 
cates at Doctors’ Commons. As the case 


is rather of a novel kiad, they were at first 
somewhat divided in their opinions, but 
they are now unanimously agreed, that the 
key of the church is under the sole authority 
of the rector or vicar. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The rev. Jolin Smith, to the vicarage of 
Mellom, Cumberland. 

The rev. J. Moore, appointed arch- 
deacon of Exeter. 

The rev. Samuel Colby Smith, M.A. 
instituted to the two medietres, of the rec- 
tory of Denver, called West Hall and 
East Hall, on the presentation of the 
master and fellows of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge. 

The rev, J. Jefferson, archdeacon of 
Colchester, to hold the rectory of Ald- 
ham, with that of Weely, Essex. 

The rev. J. J. Lates, to the perpetual 
curacy of Charlton Abbots, Gloucester- 
shire. 

The rev, George Williams, to be minor 
canon of Worcester cathedral. 

The rey. Jolin Saville Ogle, prebend of 
Durham cathedral, in the room of the 
hon, and rev. Anchitel Grey, resigned. 

The rev. Peter Gunning, rector of 
Bathwick, presented to the rectory of 
Newton St. Loe, by W. G, Langton, esq, 
void by the demise of the rev. J. Wood. 

The dean and chapter of Ely have pre- 
sented the rev. J. Blicke, B.D. to the 
rectory of Wentworth, in the Isle of Ely, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Pearce: and 
also the vicarage of West Wrathing, in 
the county of Cambridge, to the rev. J. 
Dampier, void by the death of the last 
incumbent, 

The rev. Augustus Henniker is insti- 
tuted to the valuable rectories of Great 
and Little Thornham, in Suffolk, on the 
presentation of his uncle, lord Henniker. 

The rev. J. Brewster, M.A. vicar of 
Grentham, Durham, has been presented 
by the marquis of Hertford, to the vicar- 
age of Laughton, in Lincolnshire, vacant 
by the death of the rev, S. Smalipage. 

rhe rev. J. F. St. John, of Baliol col- 
lege, to the rectory of Manston, Dorset. 

The hon, and rev, William Leonard 
Addington, second son of viscount Sid- 
mouth, to the rectory of Poole, Wilts; 
patron, earl Bathurst. 

The rev. W, N. Parnell, to the per- 
petual curacy of Crossgate, Leeds, 

The rev. Jolin Harcourt Skrine, B.A. 
of St. John’s colleze, Cambridge, to the 
rectory of Thundersley, in Essex, on the 
presentation of the rev, Samuel Hemming, 
D.D. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Nov, 25,—In a convocation 
holden yesterday, the names of the fol- 
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lowing gentlemen who had been respec- 
tively nominated to succeed to the office 
of select preacher, at Michaelmas next, 
were approved by the house, viz. the rev. 
Richard Jenkyns, D.D. master of Baliol 
college; the rev. Peter Helmsley, M.A. 
Christ church; the rev. Philip Nicholas 
Shuttleworth, M.A. fellow of New col- 
lege ; the rev. Edward Hawkins, M.A, 
fellow of Oriel college ; the rev. Henry 
Hart Milman, M.A. of Brasenose col- 
lege. 

The same day, in a congregation, the 
following degrees were conferred : 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. Philip Lan- 
rent, St. Alban hall; rev. George Evans, 
Christ church. 

BacHEtors OF Arts.—Thomas Stret- 
ton Codrington, esq. Brasenose college, 
grand compounder ; Wm. Holled Hughes, 
Lincoln college ; William Sibthorpe Cole, 
Worcester college ; ‘Theodore Bouwens, 
Merton college; Robert Austice, Wad- 
ham college; Richard Douglas Gough, 
Exeter college ; Samuel Emery Day, St. 
Edmund hall; James Hardwicke Dyer, 
scholar of Trinity college; Gabriel Ed- 
ward Gillett, Oriel college; Arthur 
Drummond, Baliol college ; William Sher- 
lock Carey, student of Christ chureh; 
Robert Spencer Glynn, student of Christ 
church; John Roger Kynaston, Christ 
church. 

December 2.—On Monday last Mr. 
Williams was admitted fellow of New 
college. 

On Thursday, Mr. Charles Gray Round, 
B.A. of Baliol college, was elected a fel- 
low of that society. 

December 9.—On’ Tuesday last the 
foilowing degrees were conferred : 

Masters oF Arts. — Rev. William 
Rees, scholar of Worcester college ; rev. 
Watts Wilkinson, Worcester college ; rev. 
William Thursby, Oriel college. 

BacHELors OF ArRts.—George Smal- 
ley, esq. Trinity college ; George Howard 
Stapleton, Worcester college; James Isaac 
Moneypenny, Wadham college ; Hender 
Molesworth, Exeter college ; John Parker 
and John Sneyd, Brasenose college ; John 
Henry Newman, scholar of Trinity col- 
lege; Francis Neale, Trinity college ; 
hon. Arthur Philip Perceval, Oriel col- 
lege ; Thomas Meyler, and Robert Smith, 
scholars of Pembroke college; Ed- 
mund Robinson, Cosmo Nelson Innes, 
Baliol college; Frederic William Hope, 
Christ church ; Frederic Rouch, St. John’s 
college, 
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December 10.—In a full convocation, 
uolden on Saturday last, the university 
seal was affixed to a loyal and dutiful ad- 
dress, which has been presented to his 
Majesty, by a delegacy, consisting of the 
right hon. the chancellor of the university, 
aod other distinguished members. 

On Saturday last, the rev. William 
Jackson, M.A. of Queen's college, was 
elected fellow of that society on the old 
foundation. 

On Tuesday last the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Doctor 1n Civit Law.— Rev. Henry 
Parish, St. Edmund Hall. 

BacHEtor tn Divinity.—Rev. Jolin 
Warren, Oriel college, grand compounder. 

BACHELORS oF Arts.—Wm. Cookes- 
ley Thompson, of Wadham college ; 
Richard Burdett Worthington, St. Mary 
hall; George Sandby, post-master, of 
Merton college; John Briggs, Exeter 
college ; Henry Westcar, Exeter college ; 
William Henry Pryce, St. Edmund hall ; 
Jedediah Stevens Tucker, Brasenose col- 
lege ; Edmund Smith, demy of Magdalen 
college ; Charles Nutt, demy of Magdalen 
college ; Daniel Walton, Worcester col- 
lege; William Allen, scholar of Jesus 
college; James ‘Turner, Christ church ; 
Samuel Taylor, Oriel college. 

CamBRivGe, December 1.—At a full 
congregation, on Friday last, an address to 
his Majesty, expressive of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the king and constitution, 
was voted by the senate. 

The rev. Fenton Hort, of Trinity col- 
iege, is admitted nraster of arts, and Mr, 
Robert Partridge, of St. John’s college, 
bachelor of arts. 

The following gentlemen were yesterday 
admitted to the undermentioned degrees : 

Doctors 1n Divinity. -— The rev. 
George D’Oyly, of Corpus Christi college, 
domestic chaplain to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and rector of Lambeth; and 
the rev. J. T. Barrett, of St. Peter's 
college. 

Masters OF Arts. — John Frederic 
Forster, of Queen's college; and William 
Hanson, of Queen’s college. 

BacHetors in Civit Law.—George 
Hole, of Trinity college; George Walsh 
Hallam, of Trinity hall; lord Ladley 
Coutts Stewart, youngest son to the late 
marquis of Bute, is admitted of Christ 
college. 

At the second meeting, for the present 
year, of the Cambridge philosophical so- 
ciety, on Monday evening last, several 
new members were elected fellows. Af- 


terwards a paper was read by the professor 
of mineralogy, D. E. D. Clarke, upon a 
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remarkable formation of Native Natron, 
in Devonshire. The professor also com- 
municated a discovery respecting the 
supposed alabaster soros, brought by M. 
Belzoni from Upper Egypt, which he had 
found to consist of one integral mass of 
Arragonite. The rev. Mr. Cecil, of 
Magdalen college, also read a very im- 
portant paper on the application of hy- 
drogen gas to produce moving force in 
machinery, giving, at the same time, a 
description of an engine for that purpose, 
which was exhibited to the society. 

December 4.—On Sunday sen‘night, in 
memory of the late lamented dean of 
Ely, Dr. Pearce, the cathedral-pulpit was 
hung with black, and the members of the 
choir attended in deep mourning. In the 
morning a most impressive sermon was 
delivered by archdeacon Cambridge, the 
prebendary in residence, and in the even- 
ing service a funeral anthem was per- 
formed, having been composed on the oc- 
casion by Mr. H. Skeats, organist of the 
cathedral, 

December 8.—The rev. Joseph Cape, 
B.A. of Clare hall, is elected a fellow of 
this society. 

December 15. — The rev. William 
French, was on Tuesday last admitted 
doctor in divinity, by royal mandate. 

The rey. Stephea Britton Dowell, of 
St. Peter's college, was on the same day 
admitted bachelor of arts. 

The members of the observatory syndi- 
cate have made a report of their proceed 
ings to the senate, in which they state, 
that after au attentive examination of every 
situation in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, they have selected a field belong- 
ing to St. John’s college, near the gravel 
pits, on the north of the Madingley road, 
as furnishing the most eligible site for an 
observatory ; it unites the advantages of 
a view all round the horizon, not now 
obstructed, nor likely to be obstructed 
hereafter, in any direction, particularly 
in the essential. one of the meridian ; 
of sufficient elevation, of a clear air, ne- 
ver subject to be disturbed by the smoke 
of the town; of a dry soil; and of such 
a distance from the university, as, all 
circumstances considered, they judge the 
most desirable. ‘The selection of the syn- 
dicate was approved by the senate at the 
congregation on Tuesday last.—The syn- 
dics are now engaged in collectiug such 
information concerning the construction 
of the principal observatories in this king- 
dom and abroad, as may enable them to 
point out to architects all necessary pre- 
cautions in the fabric of the new observa- 
tory. The present subscriptions amount 
12 





to upwards of 60001. exclusive of the 
50001. which was voted by the university. 

The rev. James Wood, D.D. has been 
appointed dean of Ely; and the rev. 
William French, M.A. of Pembroke col- 
lege, master of Jesus college. 

BERKsHIRE.— Died, at Windsor, aged 
82, the rey. William Clarke, M.A. up- 
wards of fifty-four years one of the minor 
canons of St. Paul’s cathedral; he was 
also rector of Orpington, in Kent, and 
vicar of Wilsden, in Middlesex. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. — Died, the rev. 
R. W. Williams, curate of Dinton, and 
Long Crendon, leaving a wife and infant 
family to lament his loss. 

CampripcGe, December 13.—Died, in 
his 46th year, William Beales, esq. M.D. 
the alderman or chief magistrate of Bury 
St. Edmunds, Dr. Beales was a Perse 
fellow of Caius college, Cambridge. 

Died, sincerely lamented by his rela- 
tives and friends, at his rooms in Magda- 
Jen college, the rev. Benjamin Tate, D.D. 

CUMBERLAND. — Died, the rev. John 
Bolton, vicar of Millom, in this county. 

DeEvonsHIRE,.—Died, the rev. George 
Hayter Haimes, rector of Chagford, in 
this county, aged 29. 

Died, the rev. Henry Badcock, curate 
of the perpetual curacy of Welcombe, in 
the north of Devon, in the gift of lord 
Clinton, 

Essex.—Died, in the 77th year of his 
age, the rev. Edward Earle, rector of High 
Ongar, in this county, 

Died, in the 64th year of his age, and 
after a long affliction, the rev. J. H. 
Wright, upwards of thirty years curate of 
Tillingham, in this county. 

GLoucesTersHIRE. — Died, aged 58, 
the rev. John Hunt, A.M. rector of Wel- 
ford, in this county, aud chaplain to the 
right hon. lord Whitworth. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—The various altera- 
tions and improvements of the venerable 
abhey of St, Alban’s having been com- 
pleted,it was re-dpened for Divine Worship 
on Sunday, Nov, 26, when a sermon was 
preached by the lord bishop of London, 
after which the collection made in aid of 
the repairs shewed how much the feelings 
of the congregation were in unison with 
those of his lordship. An organ has also 
been erected in the Church, originally built 
by that celebrated artist Father Smydth, 
and previously used in the church of St. 
Dunstan in the East, London. 

HunTIncnonsHire.—Died, at Hanting- 
don, aged 19, Henry Farquhar, esq. of the 
university of Cambridge ; a promising youth 
and of considerable classical attainments. 

Kent.—Died, at Addington Parsonage, 
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the rev. Peter Elers, aged 55, many years 
rector of that parish, and of Rishargles, 
Suffolk. 

Lancasuire, — Died, at his father’s 
house in Preston, aged 27 years, the rev, 
John Westmore, late of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and late curate of St. Martin's 
Church, Liverpool. . 

Mipptesex. — The repairs of the 
church of St. Danstan, in the West, being 
now finished, the whole of the interior ex- 
hibits the appearance of solemn grandeur. 
The vestiges of its antiquity have been 
preserved. The pulpit, gallery, organ and 
roof are embellished with rich painting 
and gilding. The figure of a pelican feed- 
ing its young with its own blood (an em- 
blem of the Church fostering her children) 
over the altar, has been repainted, The 
columns of the Ionic order, between 
which are the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer, in gold letters ; also a globe be- 
tween two Bibles, denoting the spread of 
the Gospel over the world, are restored to 
their original beauty ; and the pictures of 
Moses and Aaron have been cleaned. The 
whole with the exterior, may now be con- 
sidered a public ornament. 

Dr. Tomline, now lord bishop of. Win- 
chester, who for many years held the valu- 
able deanery of St. Paul's, has presented 
20001, to the Chapter for the purchase of a 
painted window for that cathedral. 

Norro_k.— Married, at Felbrigge, the 
rev. John Campbell to the hon, Beatrice 
Byn, daughter of the late viscount Torring- 
ton. 

SHRopPSHIRE.—The window taken down 
in the venerable Abbey Church of Shrews- 
bury, to make room for the elegant new 
one of stained glass, is now fixed up at the 
east end of the north aisle. It contains 
the armorial bearings 6f all the Vicars from 
the Reformation, with the dates of their 
institution and their death, with the arms 
of lord Berwick, and those of the bishop of 
the See. Another new window has been 
placed at the end of the south aisle, con- 
taining the genealogy and armorial bear- 
ings of the Rock family. 

Died, at the Vicarage House, Cheswar- 
dine, the rev. William Hammersley. 

SomerseTsHiIRe.—The rev, Dr. Cols- 
ton, rector of Clapton, near Bristol, has 
presented his parishioners with an elegant 
service of Communion plate. 

Died, aged 76, after a long illness, the 
rev. John Wood, M.A. many years rector 
of Newton St. Loe, near Bath. 

Birth, at the rectory house, Manningford 
Abbots, the lady of the rev. Francis B. 
Astley, of a daughter. 

Warwicxsnire.—Died, at Newbold 
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Comyn, in this county, the rev. Edward 
Willes; he expired most peacefully in the 
77th year of his age, sincerely regretted 
by many friends. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE.— Married, at Hanley 
Castle, the rev. Thomas Butt, rector of 
Kynnersley, Shropshire, and domestic 
chaplain to the marquis of Stafford, to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of the rev. Ed- 
ward Bromhead, rector of Reepham, in 
Lincolnshire, and widow of the late James 
Edwards, esq. of Pall-Mall. 

YorksuHire.- Died, at Aldingfleet, in 
this county, the rev, Isaac Tyson, twenty- 
eight years vicar of that place, and formerly 
of St. Bees school. 

Diep, IN AND NEAR Lonpon. 

At his house, in Great Ormond-street, 
the rev. Daniel Duff, A.M. late of Salvador 
House, Tooting. 

Died, at his lodgings in Portland Place, 
the rev. E, B. Johnson, late of Dulwich 
College. 

WALES. 

Jesus CoLtLeGe Association, — The 
following are the prizes intended to be 
given for the ensuing year:—1, For the 
best essay in the Welsh language, “ On the 
advantages likely to accrue to the princi- 
pality from a national biography, 20/.— 
2. For the best translation into the Welsh 
language, on the first of the sermons on the 
sacrament, by the rev, John Jones, A.M, 
of Jesus College, archdeacon of Merioneth, 
and Bampton lecturer for the year 1821, 
107, 3. For the best six englynion, on the 
words of Taliessin “‘ Cymru fu, Cymru 
fydd,” 21. 4, To the best Welsh reader in 
Jesus College chapel, 6/. 5. To the second 
best Welsh reader, 4/. Such members of 
Jesus College, Oxford, as have taken their 
B.A. degree, and are not of sufficient 
standing to proceed to that of B. D., are 
alone entitled to become candidates for the 
first prize. The second, fourth, and fifth, 
are intended for such as have not complet- 
ed four years from their matriculation, 
The third, for such as are not of sufficient 
standing to take their M.A, degree. No 
person who has obtained a prize, will be 
allowed to become a candidate for a se- 
cond prize of the same description. The 
compositions to which the prizes shall have 
been adjndged, will be recitea at the Col- 
lege Meeting, to be held at Dolgelley, in 
July, 1821. 

The parish of Efenechtyd, Denbighshire, 
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has presented their rector with a piece of 
plate, thus inscribed: To the rev. Edward 
Thelwall, rector of Efenechtyd, this wa 
presented by his parishioners, as a testi- 
mony of their esteem for the liberal ex- 
ample he has shown in letting his tithes to 
them for three years, 

The bishop of Bangor lately held an or- 
dination, when the rev. George John Ma- 


jendie, of Magdalen college, Oxford, rev. 


Hugh Owen Davies, rev. Hugh Rowlands, 
rev. John Hughes, of Jesus eollege, Ox- 
ford, rev. John Warren, Jesus college, 
Cambridge, rev. I. Jones, St, John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, were admitted to the or- 
der of priests, 

Rev. John Ellis, vicar of Langwin, has 
been instituted by the lord bishop of St. 
Asaph, to the valuable rectory of Cerrig-y- 
Druidion, in the county of Denbigh, va- 
cant by the death of the rev. William 
Rowland, 

The Church-Union Society’s Premium 
(by benefaction) of fifty pounds, is adjudg- 
ed to the rev. 8. C. Wilks, for the best 
essay on the Necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment in a Christian Country, for the 
preservation of Christiamity among the peo- 
ple of all ranks and denominations ; and on 
the means of exciting and maintaining a 
spirit of devotion, together with zeal, for 
the honour, stability, and influence, of the 
established church, 

Rev. Ebenezer Morris, perpetual curate 
of Lianon and Llandarrog, was last week 
instituted to the vicarage of Lianelly, va- 
cant by the death of the late Jeremiah Da- 
vies, 

Died, at Cadoxton, near Neath, aged 
59, rev. William Williams, vicar of that pa- 
rish, much respected and regretted by all 
who knew him. 

Died, at Bringwyn house, near Aber’ 
gavenny, the rev. John Davies, vicar of 
Dingestow and Tregare, and perpetual 
curate of Chapel Newydd. 


IRELAND. 

The rev. William Lee, is appointed to 
the parish of Clonkeen, in the diocese of 
Armagh. The rev. R. 8. Jacob, to the pa- 
rish of Temple Caine, diocese, of Clogher. 
The rev. R. Norman, has succeeded to 
the parish and union of Ratoath, in the 
diocese of Meath. The rev. Edward Mont- 
gomery, to the chancellorship of Down. 

Died, the rev. John Averell, rector o 
Clashmore. 
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Priesthood. By George Edmund Shuttle- 
worth, 8vo. 8s. 

Sermons for Domestic use, intended to 
inculeate the great practical Truths of 
Christianity. By William Bishop, M.A. 
Rector of Ufton Nerver, Berks, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 10s. 61. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, chiefly 
addressed to Young Persons on the Im- 
portance of Religious Principles and 
Conduct. By the Rev. Rd. Walond, 
A.M. Rector of Weston under Penyard, 
and Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford. 2 vols. 83s. 

Thoughts on. Separation from the 
Established Church, Its alleged Causes 
and probable Consequences illustrative of 
its Impropriety and dangerous Tendency, 
in a Letter to a Dissenting Clergyman. 
By the Rev. C. H. Hodgson, A.M. 
Lecturer of St. Thomas, Sarum, and 
Curate of Boscombe Wilts. 2s. 6d. 












Scripture Female Portraits. 18. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Henry Budd, 
M.A. Rector of White Roothing, &c. &c. 
in Answer to his Sermon, entitled “ Sal- 
vation by Grace.” By the Rev. W. H. 
Rowlatt, M.A, Reader at the Temple. 
28. 

Cui Bono? The Address of a Clergyman 
to his Parishioners, on the late Tamultuary 
Rejoicings. By a Clergyman and Magis- 
trate of the County of Northampton, 4d. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, a perio- 
dical Miscellany, for the Use of the Poor. 
No. I. 6d. (To be continued Monthly.) 

A Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
shewing, (in these Days of Infidelity and 
Sedition,) the Serious and Dangerous 
Defects of the British and Foreign School, 
and of Mr. Brougham’s Bill (now pending ) 
for the General Edneation of the Poor. 
By Richard Lloyd, A.M. Rector of St. 
Dunstan in the West. 








A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith. By the Rev. J. B. Sumner, Pre- 
bendary of Durham, &c. In one Octavo 
Volume. 

Happiness; a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay. In two Volumes, Post Octavo. 

Twenty Discourses preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in 1820; being 
the first Course of Sermons delivered at 


Havine been requested by several cor- 
respondents to make the Register depart- 
ment of the Remembrancer more com- 
plete, and not to confine it to matters of 
ecclesiastical interest; it is our intention 
to conclude every future Number by a 
brief retrospect of the principal political 
occurrences of the preceding n onth, and 
to subjoin such observations as passing 
events may suggest. But not wishing to 
revert to the year that has closed, we 
shall confine ourselves for the present to 
such general remarks upon the situation of 
the country, as may serve to explain the 
principles upon which this portion of the 
work will be conducted. 

The domestic concerns of the country, 
are those upon which we shall be always 
most disposed to dwell; and as we are in 
a state of profound peace with every 
foreign power, and attention is universally 
directed to what is passing at homme, we 
anticipate no objection to the preference 
which we express. 

Internal divisions were scarcely heard of 
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the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 
Hulse. By the Rev. C. Benson. 

Mr. Nichols is preparing for publica- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment ; 
by the Countess of Derby, at Harefield 
Place, in 1602. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Also, a new Edition of the 
most interesting Portions of the Eliza- 
bethan Progresses, 






during the war,and therefore it is evident that 
the present unsettled state of the country 
is to be considered in the first instance as 
the effect of peace. War expenditare, 
monopoly prices, fictitious capital, and un- 
bounded paper credit, supported thousands 
and tens of thousands in ease or in opu- 
lence, who have subsequently been com- 
pelled to contract their dealings, to refund 
their accumulations, and in many instances 
to beg their bread. This is the principal 
source from which sedition has recruited 
her ranks, Some few disciplined troops 
she may have always possessed in our land, 
but zeal could not supply what was want- 
ing in number and respectability; and 
men laughed at the venomous but impo- 
tent serpent which it would have been 
more prudent to stifle. For when one of 
those accidents befel us to which a trading 
and manufacturing people must be ex- 
posed, the machinery of mischief was ready 
prepared, and was set to work in an in- 
stant. Hence all the excesses of Spa- 
Fields and Smithfield, hence the more 
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dangerous proceedings in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, hence the present state of un- 
paralleled excitation by which the public 
mind has been continued for upwards of 
half'a year, by circumstances apparently 
of the most unimportant nature. Having 
carefully studied the signs of the four last 
years, and having lent a patient ear to the 
most contradictory statements, we cannot 
believe that any large portion of the popu- 
lation of these kingdoms is disaffected to 
the throne or constitution, But we must 
believe that there are incessant efforts to 
bring them to such a state; that the ill- 
disposed form an active and well disciplined 
phalanx eager to take advantage of every 
trifling event, and skilful in availing them- 
selves of every false step on the part of 
their opponents, We believe also that 
their efforts have been thus far successful. 
They have perplexed many an honest half- 
reasoning man; they have flattered his 
self-importance until he thinks that nothing 
is above his capacity, but they have not 
furnished him with the means of deciding 
upon one single question, They have 
made him the dupe of his own violent 
but honest feelings. ‘They have persuaded 
him that he has no friends among those 
whom he used to trust; and that every 
thing may be gained if he will submit to 
their controul. One effect equally in- 
jurious and alarming, has resulted from 
these proceedings—the different ranks 
and conditions of society are estranged 
from each ‘other—the rich are divided from 
the poor—the servant is against his mas- 
ter—and the links which have hitherto 
bound society together are stretched to 
the very utmost, and may suddenly be 
dissolved. These are the quarters from 
which danger may be anticipated: and if 
there is no necessity for political despon- 
dence; yet supineness and indifference 
were never more criminal; anxiety and 
exertion never were more urgently de- 
matded. We proceed briefly to enumerate 
some of the objects to which they should 
be directed, 

The financial, agricultural, mercantile, 
and manufacturing distress appears to be 
slowly but decidedly decreasing. ‘The 
state of the revenue sufficiently demon- 
strates that home consumption is not ma- 
terially diminished ; and we cannot be very 
poor while we eat and drink in such abun- 
dance. It is neither to be expected nor 
wished that prices rhould again be as high, 
or profits as enormous, or credit as un- 
bounded as it was during the war. All 
these after an interval will find their na- 
tural level: and a rigid adherence to priu- 
ciples of political economy and finance 
which all parties agree in extolling, will 
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hasten the arrival of that happy season, in 
which the hazardous speculations and the 
lavish expenditure of one year shall no 
more regularly lead to the insolvency and 
ruin of the next. ‘The main reservoir of 
sedition being thus insulated and dried up, 
it will only be necessary to drain those 
minor springs whose abundance and ferti- 
lity must be reckoned among the charac. 
teristics of the age. For it may be very 
fairly said, that according to our statement 
of the case, there is an evident dispropor- 
tion between the cause and the effect ; and 
in truth, we have rather described the 
manner in which certain events have 
been brought about, than the sources to 
which they may be ultimately traced. A 
free constitution is not without its alloy ; 
and commotions always may be excited 
under a popular government. But here, 
it may be justly said, we have had nothing 
to excite them: no notorious grievances, 
no daring inroads upon established cus- 
toms, no general or well grounded dissatis- 
faction; no mighty demagogues of domi- 
neering strength, of great talents, reputa- 
tion, experience, or riches. The inference 
from all this is, that the evils of the present 
hour must have arisen from a multiplicity 
of minor and unperceived causes, and only 
can be permanently cured by their re- 
moval. 

It is probable that the relative numbers 
and strength of the rich and of the poor 
have undergone no material change during 
the last thirty years. Throughout the 
whole period both have been rapidly in- 
creasing ; and the advance of both may 
have been equal: but in all other respects 
important changes have taken place. ‘They 
live much more apart from each other than 
in former times. How slight is the con- 
nection between the great capitalist and 
the poor! He may subscribe to the relief 
of their wants, and the education of their 
children, but he seldom condescends to 
any real interchange of sentiment except 
with his regular companions. It is nearly 
the same with the great merchant; he 
knows that his porters and labourers work, 
and are paid ; and beyond this his know- 
ledge concerning them does not extend, 
The manufacturer has a more immediate 
counection with the poor; and yet, in too 
many cases, it is a connection of employ 
ment alone ; and he seems to regard them 
rather as machines, than as fellow-crea- 
tures. In some sequestered and well- 
regulated spots, the ancient close com. 
munication between different classes is 
kept up; and it is here, if any where, that 
the influence of the snperior is most eftec- 
tual, and that subordination is not looked 
upon as an evil, which is only to be en 
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dured till it can be thrown off. This cir- 
cumstance alone is sufficient to authorise 
our observations; and to make us hope 
once more to see the day, in which the 
opinions, the amusements, the principles, 
and, above all, the religion, of the rich 
and the poor may not be distinct and se- 
parate, but one and the same. 

On these accounts we shall always take 
the liveliest interest in every legislative 
attempt at improving the condition of so- 
ciety; convinced that something may be 
accomplished, (althongh much less than 
legislators are commonly willing to be- 
lieve) by alterations in the poor laws, 
and more especially in the admimstration 
of them; and by simplifying several parts 
of our criminal jurisprudence ; those parts 
especially which leave young offenders 
without adequate punishment, or punish 
them by making them the associates of the 
old and the infamous, [t is also to be 
hoped that the couutry will take warning 
by the past ; and withdraw that resistance 
to the execution of the law of libel, which 
has rendered it of late years no better 
than a dead letter on the Statute Book. 
The imposition of fresh restraints is a 
questionable measure ; but the strict en- 
forcement of the existing law can only be 
objected against by those who are enemies 
to peace ; and the public officer who shall 
have courage to discharge this branch of 
his duty, will be entitled to the blessings 
and thanks of his country, and will ulti- 
mately be numbered among the best 
friends to the liberty of the press. 

But this.system, and every other system 
will be incomplete and ineffectual, unless 
the government are supported by the 
higher orders of the governed in adminis- 
tering our invaluable laws with discretion 
and firmness, and in furthering those 
measures which have at last been adopted 
for reuniting the people to the Church, 
It is not enongh that magistrates should 
be as vigilant as they have been hitherto. 
In the metropolitan county, and in all 
populous districts, we assert, without he- 
sitation, that enough is never done. The 
barden is heavy, and it is shifted from one 
shoulder to anotier, until, in some un- 
lucky momeut it is dashed against the 
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ground. Unless this is amended, unless 
the duties of the magistrate are universally 
discharged with that minuteness, promp- 
titude and disinterestedness, which the 
constitution requires and expects, unless 
public-houses cease to be the hot-beds of 
sedition and infidelity, unless the poor are 
educated systematically in the principles 
of the Establisiment, are duly provided 
with Church room at convenient hours, 
and are retained in the communien of the 
Church by the zeal and piety of her pas- 
tors, we can look forward to nothing bet- 
ter than discontent, threats, and plots, on 
the one side; or than fear, and suspicion, 
and military rule upon the other. 

On Foreign Politics, with which this 
country was never less entangled than at 
present, we shall make but one remark, 
Those nations who are truly desirous of 
obtaining a constitution like our own, and 
who seek it in that quarter from which 
ours was derived, are entitled to our best 
wishes for their success. May it be pur- 
chased at less expence of blood and trea- 
sure, and with less deviation from the or- 
dinary rules of law and religion, than in 
many instances it has cost! May they 
know when they have obtained enough ; 
and are bound both in prudence and in 
conscience to be satisfied! And may 
this country long continue a mere specta- 
tor of the strife ; giving assistance at all 
times by an upright and honourable ex- 
ample; and giving advice when requested, 
from the vast stores of her experience : 
but never venturing to interfere in quar- 
rels which are none of hers; unless the in- 
dependance of Europe is manifestly en- 
dangered, and the character of a neutral 
becomes equally dangerous and disgraceful ! 

With regard to the parties which divide 
the senate and the cduntry, we shall not 
deny, because we see no reason to be 
ashamed of the partialities which we enter- 
tain. But our remarks will be directed 
invariably to measures, rather than to 
men ; and those persons, and those only are 
the objects of our admiration, who in 
whatsoever political party they may hap- 
pen to be enlisted, appear to be under 
the influence of correct and Christian 
principles, 
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Observator ; A Churchman; A.O.; and J. S., shall appear. 
A. S.; I, M.; and Jhuoa, have been received, and are under consi- 


deration. 


S. I. 8. C. will observe that a part of his recommendation has been 


attended to; the remainder is under consideration. 





